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Ix entering upon their new] 


labors, the Editors of this work, 
will probably be expected to give 
to its patrons a brief exposition 
of their views. An outline of them 
has been already presented to the 
public, in the prospectus of the pub- 
lishers. ‘The present is an era of 
peculiar interest. The Christian 


had slept over the miseries of the 
millions who are perishing in hea- 
thenish darkness, has begun to a- 
wake. Societies for the aistribu. | 
tion of the bible, the circulation of 
tracts, the support of missionaries, 
the education of young men for the 
gospel ministry, and the instruction 
of children and youth among the 
heathen, have sprung up, and are in 
active operation. Inquiries have 
been made into the. religious and 
moral state of the world, and facts | 


have been disclosed which make a#! of the earth. 


CHRISTIAN REPOSTTORY 
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world, which, for so long a es 
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burn.alive with his remains,to grati- 
ty the bigotry of infuriated Bramims. 


' And still more horrible to relate, 


they have seen altars raised to de- 


‘mons, drenched in human gore, and 


blazing with. human victims, while 
the shouts of maddening worship- 
pers have gone up to heaven. ‘The 
Christian public have not been able 
to witness such scenes, and not feel. 
They have begun to remember that 
these poor, deluded creatures are 
their brethren. They have begun 
to enquire, in good earnest, what 
can be done; and already we see 
the soldiers of the Cross, penetra- 
ting the realms of the prince of dark- 
ness, and wielding, with effect, the 
sword of the spirit of God. Already 
we see the strong holds of Satan be- 
ginning to totter, and the kingdom 
of Christ beginning to advance.— 
Already we see a brighter day be- 
wimning to dawn on the dark places 
lt is impossible for 


powerful appeal to the conscience ius to look on these things with in- 
and the heart of every true philan- || difference. We desire to bear some 


thropist. The Christian public 
have seen that more than six hun- 


living in ignorance of the way of | 
Salvation, and sinking down to per- 
dition under the influence of the 
most degrading superstition’. They 
have seen the infatuated votary of 
the obscene and bloody Juggernaut, 
place himself beneath the wheels of 
the ponderous car, to make atone 
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en 'vangelizing the world. 
dred millions of immortal beings are |; 


huubie part in the great work of e- 
And if, in 
the course of our editorial labors, 
an opportunity presents, we shall 
gladly improve it. 

In the religious and moral state 


-of our own country, we see much to 


rejoice at,and much to deplore. We 
rejoice that we live in an age of re- 
vivals. We rejoice that God has 
been pleased to bless our American 


ment, by his own death, for the sins |! Zion with tokens of his oresence and 


he had committed. They have seen | 


others resort to the waters of the 
Ganges, to wash away 


fayor so signal and so extensive.—, 
We rejoice that the American 


their moral |! churches have begun to feel their 


in its stream, as the surest passport 
to heaven. They have seen the 
frantic widow ‘ascend the funeral 
pile of her deceased husband, and 





missions. We rejoice in the efforts 
mace to increase the number of pi- 
ous, and learned, and faithful min- 
isters of the gospel. We rejoice 
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that the cause of gospel truth has 
so many and so able advocates.— 
We rejeice in the efforts made to 
train up the rising generation to pi- 
ety and usefulness. We hail it, as 
a happy omen for the church, that 
God is turning the hearts of the fa 

thers to the children, and the hearts 
of the children to their fathers. We 
rejoice that Sabbath Schools are 
multiplied, and the scriptures put 
into the hands of our children and 
youth. But while we rejoice in 
these events, and take courage from 
them to hope great things for our 
country, we see many things also to 
deplore. We deplore the coldness 
and indifference which are manifes- 
ted by so many that bear the Chris- 
tian. name, towards the great and 
interesting events of the present 
day. We lament that so many of 
our churches are yet so insensible to 
the privilege of living in this age of 
the world. We are grieved at the 
worldly mindedness, the love of 
wealth, and the reluctance to part 
with it for benevolent objects,which 
are manifested by so many profes- 
sing Christians. We deplore the 
moral desolation which overspreads 
many parts of our land. . We la- 
ment that so many of our churches 
are destitute of gospel ordinances, 
and that those who are supplied do 
not more deeply feel their obliga- 
tion to give them efficient aid. We 
lament the progress of error, in all 
its varied forms. We are grieved 
that so many are indifferent, and so 
many opposed, to the pure truths of 
the gospel. We lament, that, while 
the enemies of the truth are so ac- 
tive and vigilant, its friends are so 
little awake. 

With these views and feelings, 
we enter upon our work with trem- 
bling anxiety. We have endeavor- 
ed to inquire what we could do to 
promote the cause of truth and 
rightevusness, and what aid we 
could lend to stem the torrent of in 
iquity anderrer. We have thought 
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that a publication, such as this is in- 
tended to be, was greatly needed in 
this part of our country, and might 
be rendered highly useful, if prop- 
erly conducted. We hoped that 
others would undertake the work, 
who are better qualified to do it jus- 
tice. That hope not having been 
realized, we have resolved to make 
the attempt, and throw ourselves 
upon the candor of the Christian 
public. We hope that our breth- 
ren of the clergy, and other literary 
gentlemen, will cheerfully assist us. 
We cannot promise that the work 
shall be wholly original, but we wish 
to make it as much so as_ possible. 
For this purpose, we solicit commu- 
nications, on all the various subjects 
it is intended to embrace. And 
we hope we shall be able to procure 
such assistance, as will render the 
work both useful and interesting.— 
To prevent mistakes, we would ob- 
serve, that we shall not wish to be 
considered as approving of every 
sentiment which may be found in 
our pages. They will be open toa 
free discussion of important sub- 
jects, as far as the editors shall think 
will be useful; and it will be ex- 
pected that every reader will exam- 
ine, and reflect, and judge for him- 
self. 
THE EDITORS. 
January, 1822. 
ee 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Forthe Christian Repository. 
On Revivals of Religion. 
No. L. 


The subject of revivals of reli- 
vion is one of deep interest. Its 
own intrinsic importance, the fre- 
quent occurrence of revivals at the 
present day, the variety of opinions 

| entertained respecting them, the dif- 
ferent methods resorted to for pro- 
moting them, and the different j udg- 
ments formed respecting their re- 
sults, all conspire to render the sub- 
iject worthy of our regard. Revi- 
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vals are not matters of new occur- 
rence in the church of God. They 
have been known in former ages.— 
Yet it must be confessed, that they 
are much more frequent at the pres 
ent day, than at any former period. 
This circumstance has led some to 
consider them as novelties, and that 
of avery doubtful, if not of a perni- 
cious character. 

Not to insist upon instances 
which are recorded in the scripture 
history, which, though not expressly 
called by this name, are considered 
by many as evident prototypes of 
modern revivals ; and not to insist 
upon the great and distinguished re- 
vivals of religion which took place 
in thé days of Martin Luther, John 
Calvin, and their associates, which 
issued in the firm establishment of 
the reformed churches, and a vast 
increase of gospel light in the world ; 
Robert Fleming, in his « Fulfilling 
of the Scriptures,” gives us an at- 
count of some revivals which took 
place in Scotland ad Ireland, in the 
years 1625, 1628 and 1630, which 
were like those of our own day. In 
1734, a great revival took place in 


Northampton, under the ministry of 


President Edwards, of which he 
gives a particular account in his wri- 
tings. And in several succeeding 
years, this work spread through a 

great part of New. England, cader 
the preaching of Whitefield, Ten- 
nant, and others. From the account 
which President Edwards gives of 
this work, compared with the ac- 
counts we have of revivals in our 
own day, we discover a very great 
resemblance. The work in that day 
had its friends, and its opposers,and 
so it is with revivals now. It was 
accompanied hy some irregularities 
and extravagancies, which needed to 
be discountenanced and corrected, 
and so are some of the revivals of 
the present day. It had some inter- 
mixture of a spurious work with the 
genuine, and so there is reason to 
fear itis with some modern revivals. 
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Those who favored the work then, 
were unreasonably blamed, in many 
instances, and so it is now. Many 
of its real friends were then, by 
some, accounted as its enemies, and 
so it may be at this day. Some of 
its professed friends were then 
chargeable with faults, in the means 
by which they attempted to promote 
it, andso it may be now. ‘There is 
a great resemblance also m the ef- 
fects produced upon different per- 
sons by that work, and by modern 
revivals, and great resemblance in 
the causes of their progress and de- 
cline. An examination of thehis- 
tory of former revivals, and a care- 
ful comparison of them with modern 
ones, and of both with the word of 
God, would greatly assist us in for- 
ming a correct judgment on this 
subject. 

The writer of this proposes to 
consider the subject, in a series of 
essays, in which he will discuss a 

variety of questions connected with 
it, which are often asked, at the 
present day, with peat solicitude, 
by the friends of religion. He has 
no doubt that the subject will be 
deemed to merit a serious and care- 
ful investigation. There are many 
points inv oly ed in it, on which he 
does not profess to be qualified to de- 
cide. But he hopes that the dis- 
cussion will call the attention of 
others to the subject, who can and 
will throw light upon it. If the 
revivals of which we so frequently 
hear, are indeed genuine revivals of 
true religion, they furnish to the 
church great reason to rejoice, and 
to give devout and humble thanks to 
Almighty God. But if they are not 
so, they are great and dangerous de- 
lusions, which furnish occasion for 
the deepest mourning and humilia- 
tion. In either case, the subject is 
one of immense importance, and 
deserves our most serious and pray- 
erful consideration. 

Some of the topics, which the wri- 
ter proposes to discuss, in future 
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numbers, are,—what is a revival of 
religion ; what are its usual accom- 
panyments ; how is a genuine revi- 
val distmguished from a spurious 
one ; what things ought to be done 
to promote a revival of religion; 
what things ought to be guarded a- 
gainst, as having a tendency to pre- 
vent a revival, or to hinder its pro- 
gress, or to render it spurious, or to 


power of a church to have a revival 
when they please, &c. 
A Friend to Revivals. 


For the Christian Repository. 
Outlines of a Sermon. 


Ps. 37. 25, 26. Ihave been young, 
and now am old; yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread. He is ev- 
er merciful, and lendeth; and 
his seed is blessed. 


The righteous man, and the be- 


nevolence is the sum of moral ex- 
cellence. The terms, righteous 
man, and good man, appear to be 
applied in scripture, to the same ; 
person. Active, diffusive benevo- } 
lence, is the most prominent char- 
acteristic of such a man. See Ps. 
112. In the text, the Psalmist | 
states, as the result of his observa- | 
tion, during a long life, that the: 
children of such men are secured | 
from coming to want. 

Docrrine. The best way for | 








stop the work ; how far is it in the 
| 


nevolent man, are the same. Be 


''be, for him to hoard up. For, cer- 
tainly, that is the best security, 

| which is least liable to failure. The 
best human securities often fail, but 

| the promise of God never fails.— 
Some admit, that the doctrine was 
true in the days of the Psalmist, 
but not now. ‘They think that God 
does not now pursue the same 
course, in his dealings with men, 
that he did then ; that he then more 
frequently administered rewards 
and punishments in this life. I 
know not on what declaration of 
scripture such an opinion is founded. 
1 think it cannot be the declaration 
of the apostle, that godliness is pro- 
fitable unto all things, haviny the 
promise of the life that now is.— 
But, whatever may be said of par- 
ticular instances of God’s dealings 
with men, I think a close attention 

to the subject will satisfy any can- 
did mind, that the doctrine is true 
now, as well as in the days of the 
Psalmist, that the best way for pa- 
rents to provide for their children, 
is to lead a life of active benevo- 
lence. ‘Tomake it evident, itis pro- 
posed, 

JI. To consider the influence 
which such a course in the parent 
is likely to have upon the children, 
— | 

If. To consider the influence 
which a contrary course, is likely to 
have. 

I. We are to consider the influ- 
ence, which a life of active benevo- 


parents to provide for their chil- || lence in the parent, is likely to have 


dren, is to lead a life of active bene. 
volence. 

The truth of this doctrine is 
doubted by many. Most parents 
appear to think, that the best way 
to provide for their children, is to 
heap up treasures for them, to keep 
what they have, and get more. It 


upon his children. 

It will be the means of enlarg- 
ing and improving their minds. He 
will feel a deep interest in all the 
great enterprizes of Christian bene- 
volence. He will make them the 
subject of conversation with his 
children. He will furnish himself 


is clear that the Psalmist teaches a || and them with books. They will 
become acquainted with the state 
of the world, the history of nations, 
the rise and fall of kingdoms. They 
iberally, than it will || will learn to trace events to their 


different doctrine. 
that it will be a better security to 
the children against want, for the | 
parent to et 


He teaches, | 
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young are exposed, and by which 


eauses, and see the influence which | 
so many are ruined. When solici- 


religious opinions and practices, and | 








the state of morals, have had upon || ted to partake in the low gratifica- 
; the prosperity of nations and the me of sense, they will despise it. 
. happiness of individuals. And thus || They. have had a taste of higher 
; their minds will be greatly enlarged pleasures, they have participated in 
: and improved. nobler gratifications, and they scorn 
1 A life of active benevolence in || thus to degrade themselves to a lev- 
2 the parent, will be likely to lead his el with the brutes. Itis not merely 
. children to take the same course, |i those who are truly religious, that 
e and thus secure to them all the |j take pleasure in doing good. Com- 
- blessings connected with it. He|/ passion for the miserable, sympathy 
I will feel it a privilege to de good, with the distressed, are constituents 
f and will wish his children to enjoy of human nature. When their se 
. it. He will teach them by precept, !! per objects are presented, these feel- 
n and he: will persuade them by his || ings will be strongly excited, unless 
- example. He will train them up to || the previous course of training has 
e a life of active benevolence, even || been such as to deaden them. When 
- from their childhood. these feelings are strongly excited 
‘ Such a course of conduct in the}! it affords a high gratification to’ ex- 
rS parent, and such a course of train- || tend relief. 
n ing, for the children, will teach Such a course of training will 
L- them the evil nature of selfishness, || teach children to be industrious.— 
ie and lead them to see the beauty and || It will furmish them with a strong 
e excellence of a disinterested spirit. |; stimulous to improve every moment 
1- They will see that selfishness is o- || of their time to some valuable pur- 
i, dious and abominable. They will || pose. Let them acquire a disposi- 
0- feel their obligation to care for the || tion to do good, and they will be ea- 
0- welfare of others, and will find a||ger to gain time to labor for that 
pleasure in doing it. They will), purpose. And will thus form a 
ce form a habit of consulting the wish- | habit of industry, which they will 
nt es & feelings of those around them, |) never lose, and which will have a 
n, and will learn to take more pleasure || strong tendency to keep them above 
in conferring a favour, than in re- || want. 
ce ceiving it. {t will teach them frugality— 
to It will thus teach them how to ac- || They will be disposed to save all 
quire the good will of others, and || they can, that they may have the 
u- secure to themselves that respect, || means of doing more good. They 
0- esteem, and confidence, which con- || will take more pleasure in saving, 
ve tribute so much to our success in | that they may give, than in mie 
life. It will enable them to secure |} ing for themselves. A habit of sav- 
- to themselves the kind offices, and |/ ing,will be a great safeguard against 
He the assistance of others, whenever || poverty. 
he they need them. It will teach them prudence in the 
1e- It will teach them to fix their || management of their affairs. It is 
he minds upon great and good objects, || one of the characteristics of such a 
his and take them off from low and gro- || man, that “ he will guide his affairs 
elf velling ones. It will prepare them || with discretion.” He will have 
vill to attempt great enter rises for the || strenecr motives to learn how to do 
ate good of mankind, and to form plans || it, than any other man, and to teach 
ns, of extensive usefulness; and thus||his children. And they will have 
1ey make them blessings to the world. |} stronger motives to give heed to his 
elr It will thus keep them from temp- {| lessons of prudence, and to take 


tation to many vices, to which the || pattern by his example. 
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Such a course of conduct in the 
parent, and such a course of train- 
ing for his children, will obtain for 
them.the blessing of God on their 
temporal concerns. God has prom- 
ised. it. 
ed as a promise. See also, Ps. 41. 
1—3; Ps. 112.1, 2, 9; Isa. 58. 
712. God promises to give back 
what is given in charity. Prov. 3. 
9,10; Eccl. 11. 1; 2 Cor. 9,6; 
Luke 6. 38; Prov. i1. 24, 25; Pro. 
19.17; Deut. 15. 10; 2 Cor. 9. 8; 
Mal. 3. 10—12. He fulfils his 
promise, not by miracles, but by his 
blessing upon their own efforts. 


It will teach them to be more at- 
tentive to the providences of God, 
and thus lead them to see his hand 
in every event, and prepare them to 
exercise submission under afflic- 
lions. 

It will furnish them with a source 
of comfort, under the unavoidable 
troubles and sorrows of life; both 
by teaching them resignation, which 
is itself a great comfort, and by fur- 
nishing other relief. While they 
are employed in searching out and 
relieving the miseries of others, they 
will forget their own; and so long 
as that state of mind continues, it is 
the same to them, as if their afflic- 
tions were actually removed. 


Such a course of training will 
have a strong tendency to make 
them truly religious; and to pre- 
pare them for eminent usefulness in 
the church, anda high degree of 
happiness in heaven. It will be 
continually placing before them, in 
the strongest light, the odious na: 
ture of selfishness, and consequent- 
ly the odious nature of all sin; for 
all sin is selfishness, in its various 
modifications. They will feel a 
deeper sense than others of the ob- 
ligation and the motives to love God 
supremely, and their neighbor as 
themselves, in which all true reli- 
gion consists. And thus, they will 
be more likely than others to be the 


The text may be consider- } 


subjects of genuine conviction of 
sin, and to exercise true repentance. 

II. We are to consider the influ- 
ence which a contrary course in the 

| parent, is likely to have upon his 
children. 

It is likely to prevent the en- 
largement and improvement of their 
minds, The parent making the ac- 
quisition of wealth his great object, 
and taking no interest in the great 
enterprises of Christian benevolence 
will not seek to qualify his children 
for any thing but to get money. He 
wants their services at home, and 
cannot spare them to attend school. 
He has no taste for useful reading, 
and furnishes them with few books. 
He does not wish them to acquire 
such a tasie, as it will require time 
and money to indulge it. He does 
not wish to inform himself respect- 
ing the moral state of the world, 
‘and the plans in operatien for its 
improvement, lest he should feel 
himself compelled to do something 
to aid them. He does not wish his 
children informed, lest they should 
see the inconsistency of his conduct. 
| Therefore he keeps himself and 

them in ignorance. 

Such a course in the parent will 

| be likely to lead his children to 
take the same course, and thus de- 
prive them of all the blessings con- 
nected with a life of active benevo- 
jence. He will teach his children, 
| both by precept and example, to be 
; mere earth-worms. 

Such a course of conduct in the 
parent, and such a course of train- 
ing for his children, will keep them 
from seeing the evil nature of sel- 

fishness. It will teach them to be 


selfish. They will be trained up to 
make self the supreme object.— 
They will learn to disregard the in- 
terests, and feelings, and wishes of 
others, when they come in competi- 
tion with their own. ‘Their native 
disposition to do this, will be 
strengthened by culture, and will 
grow into a settled habit, which no- 
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thing can overcome. Such parents | 
often take pains to teach their chil- 
dren to make good bargains, as they 
call it; which really means, that 
they learn how to look well to their 


and get all they can honestly, and 
sometimes a little more. 

When children are trained to 
such a course, it prevents their ac- 


own interest in every transaction, | 


deprives them of the respect, esteem 
and confidence, of all who know 
them. It makes others unwilling to 
assist them, or to perform any kind 
offices for them, which can be avoid- 
ed. ‘Take two persons, in the same 
circumstances,equally needing your 
aid, one trained to benevolence, and 
the other to selfishness, and how ! 
differently do you feel towards them. | 
How cheerfully you give to the one, 
and how reluctantly to the other. 
Such a course of training for chil- 
dren teaches them to fix their minds | 
upon low and grovelling objects.— | 
Nothing has any value in their sight, 
but what is suited to promote their 
selfish views. ‘They are incapabie 


i ge 


of raising their minds to any thing |; 


great or good. They form no plans 
for the benefit of mankind; they 
give no aid to those formed by oth- 
ers. They are a burden to society, 
out them. 

It will thus expose them to many 
temptations, and prepare them to 
be easily overcome. When solicit- 
ed to partake in the low gratifica- 
tions of sense, they will readily 
comply, for they know of no other. 
Children and youth will have grati- | 
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quiring the good will of others, and | 





and the world would be better with- | 


in amusements, will create a desire 
for more. If they expect to inherit 
an estate from their parent, they 
will not see the need of industry in 
themselves. If they expectnothing 
they will feel that all they do is lest, 
and will be eager to escape from the 
unpleasant task. 

{t will teach them to be lavish in 
their expenses for their own gratifi- 
cation. Havin no other obiect 
than their own gratification, and 
incapable of looking any high- 
er, there will be no bounds to 
their expenses for such purposes, 
but such as are set by the want of 
means. ‘To procure these, they 
will be led to practice many dishon- 
est arts, and perhaps even to com- 
mit theftsjof their parent’s property. 
In doing this, they will feel little 
compunction, because they will con- 
sider it as the product of their own 
labor, and unjustly withheld from 
them. Whenchildren thus trained, 
get possession of their parent’s es- 
tate, how often do we see them 
scatter it, with the most wasteful 
profusion ; and that too, for the ben- 
efit of no one. 

Such a course of training will pre- 
vent many from learning prudence 
in the management of their affairs. 
They will not see its necessity, and 
they will not have sufficient induce- 
ments to learn. 

It will deprive them of the bles- 
sing of God on their temporal af- 
fairs. This is strongly implied in 
the promise of blessings toa con- 
trary course. It is also directly 
threatened. “Seeing thou hast for- 
gotten the law of thy God, I will 


fications. Their relish for them is |/also forget thy children.” ‘Those 
keen: and if they are kept from {{ that withhold from religious and 


them while under the eye of their 
parent, they will sometimes break 
away. 

Such a course of: training will 
lead many to form habits of idleness. 
They will have some hours of leis- 
ure, and will have no other stimu- 
lus to improve them to any valua- 
ble purpose. These being wasted 





charitable ebjects, rob Ged, and he 
punishes them by taking away their 
ill gotten gains. Mal. 3. 8,9. «Ye 
say, wherein have we robbed thee? 
In tithes and offerings. Ye are 
cursed with a curse; for ye have 
robbed me.” See also, Hag. 1. 5— 
11; and 2.15—17. Ifhe does not 
in all instances, take away what is 
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withheld from him, he can make the 
possession of it a greater curse than 
the deprivation. Mal. 2. 2: «I 
will curse your blessings; yea, I 
have cursed them already.” 

Such a course of training for chil- 
dren will prevent them from observ- 
ing the providencesof God. When 
their enterprises succeed, they will 
rejoice and thank themselves; when 
they fail, they will look only at se- 
cond causes, and fret at themselves 
or those argund them. They will 
not learn to see the hand of God in 
every event, nor be prepared to 
trust in him or submit to his will. 

It will deprive them of all the 
comforts the benevolent enjoy in 
doing good, and expose them naked 
and unpitied to the storr:s of life, 
without support and without conso- 
lation. 

It will be likely to harden them 
in sin, and prevent their ever be- 
coming truly religious. They will 
not be likely to discover that selfish- 
ness is wrong, and disinterestedness 
aduty. They will be shielded a- 
gainst conviction, and effectually 
prevented from feeling the force of 
those motives which the gospel ur- 
ges. The whole tendency of their 
course of training, is to render them 
proof against the efforts which may 
be made to bring them to repent- 
ance. 

These considerations make it ev- 
ident, that the best way for parents 
to make provision for the welfare of 
their children, in this life, or the 
life to come, is to lead a life of ac- 
tive benevolence themselves, and to 
train up their children to the same 
course. ; 

Improvement. 1. In view of this 
subject, we see the mistake of those 
parents who refuse to give for char- 
itable objects, that they may lay it 
up for their children. The injury 
done their children in this way, is 
far greater than any advantage they 
can possibly derive from it. 

2. We can account for the fact, 


that the children of Christian pa- | 
rents sometimes embrace the gross- | 
Christian parents, who | 
have carefully instructed their chil- | 
dren in the truths of the gospel, @ 
sometimes have the grief and mor- / 
tification of seeing them reject those © 
truths and embrace the grossest er- 
This subject discovers the | 
They have seen that their 7 
parents professed to believe one | 
system, and practised another.— | 


est errors. 


rors. 
reason. 


They have concluded that their 


practice was right, and their creed ( 
i wrong; and have determined them- 


3. We can account for the fact, 
that the children of Christian pa- 


rents sometimes become scofters at | 


all religion. 
inconsistency of their parents, and 
have learnt from it to despise them, 
and the religion they profess. 
being destitute of common sense, 


any more than unbelievers in gene- | 
ral, and having this inconsistency | 


always before their eyes, they have 


been compelled to see and feel, and | 


draw their conclusions. 

4. Wecan account for the fact, 
that the children of Christian pa- 
rents sometimes become notoriously 
vicious. Their parents have consci- 
| entiously restrained them from those 

indulgencies which they deemed 
sinful, especially when attended 
with expense ; but have not provi- 


i 
selves to be more consistent. 


ded them with a sufficient substitute’ | 
They | 


by teaching them to do good. 
have a keen relish for pieasure, and 


when they possess the means and | 


the opportunity, they indulge it toa 


| greater excess than the children of | 


unbelieverg, who have not been thus 
restrained. 

5. We can account for the fact, 
that the children of Christian pa- 
rents sometimes treat them with: 
great unkindness. They have been 
taught to be selfish, They have 
been educated to look every one on 
his own things, and not on the things 
of others. And when their parents 


They have seen the | 


Not | 
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ftrained up their children to this very 
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Sbecome old and helpless, and need || grace. They gain an admission in- 
their assistance and support, they || tothe church. But they are a dead 


ifeel it to be an intolerable burden ; weight upon it. They are always a 


mend often manifest their feelings, block i in the way of every benevo- 
by such treatment as_ well nigh} lent enterprise. They always hold 
breaks a parent’s heart. Such pa- || back, when others wish to go for- 
ward. ‘They do more harm to the 
church than | many consistent Chris- 
tians can do good. ‘They area re- 
proach, and a taunt, and a proverb, 
in the mouth of every enemy to re- 
ligion. 

"8. We can account for the limit- 
ed success of the gospel in Christian 
lands. So many cf its professors, 
talk of disinterested benevolence 
and practice the contrary, that un” 
believers are more confirmed in 
their unbelief, by the inconsistency 
of these, than they are shaken by 
the consistency of the few whe 
practice what they profess. 

9. We see the reason there is to 
hope for the success of the gospel in 
yagan lands. ‘The efforts which 
are made to enlighten and improve 
them, and do them good, are a bright 
| display of disinterested pane olence, 
which they cannot but see and feel. 


asttttiliia 
For the Christian Repository. 
Questions fr om the * Missionary 

Arithmetic,” communicated by 

the Author. 

A man who depended on his daily 
labor to support himself and family, 
appropriated the earnings of one half 
day each month ta charitable pur- 
poses, and in one year the amount 
was ten dollars. ‘The militia rolls 
of the United States contain the 
names of 875,828 men. If each of 
these should “go and do likewise,’ 
how much would be thus raised an- 
nually? Ans. 8,758,280 dollars. 

If fifty thousand missionaries 
should be sent to the heathen, and 
twelve thousand heathen should be 
allotted to each missionary, how 
many of them would be supplied at 
that rate? Ans. 600,000,000. 

lt is estimated that the annual in- 
come of the people of the United 


selves for. the result. ‘They have 


a 


course. 
6. Wecan account for the fact, 
that the children of Christian pa- 
rents are sometimes uncommonly 
greedy of gain. They sometimes 
seem to be: more eager to acquire 
wealth, than the children of other 
men. So that this fact by infi- 
dels, is coupled with religion it- 
self, to bring the latter into con- 
tempt. Volney remarks of the in- 
habitants of a certain portion of our 
country, that “they educate their 
children in the fear ‘of God, and the 
love of “money.” How often do we 
see the children of such parents 
manifest a strong desire to obtain 
their share, and more than their 
share, of their parents’ estate; and 
seem to be scarce willing to wait, 
tili death has taken them out of the 
way, before they seize upon it, like 
so many hung ary onDuere upon their || 
prey. How often do we see them, 
while their parents are yet scarcely 
cold in their graves, contending 
with one aiiother for the spoils.— 
Unnatural, and disgraceful as it is, 
it often occurs in real life. This 
subject discloses the cause. They 
have been taught more of the love 
of money than of the fear,of God.— 
on they been educated to do good, 
ley Wo yuld am ave felt differently. 

- We can account for the fact, | 
tha tsome, who,on the whole, appear 
to be real Christians, are, by their 

fshness and covetousness, such a 
iisgrace to their profession. They 
have been trained up to it, from 
thei: childh: od. Their lmbits are 
50 firmly fixed, that the grace they 
have, is not sufficient to. eradicate 
t'em. They appear to have some | 
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States, is three hundred millions of 
dollars ; if one tenth of this should 
be devoted to the support of mis- 
slonaries among the heathen, how 
many would it furnish, at five hun- | 
dred dollars each? Ans. 60,000. 

In 1818, the number in the i! 
ravian societies was stated to | 
sixteen thousand, and that they had 
one hundred and seventy missiona- | 
ries and assistants among the hea- 
then. if the whole number of Pro- 
testants is sixty millions, and they 
had all done as well as the Moravi- 
ans how many missionaries would 
now be in the field? Ans. 657,500. 

If the number of heathen is six 
hundred and four millions three 
hundred and fifty thousand, how | 
many souls would fall to the lot of 
each missionary? Ans. 948. 


For the Christian Repository. 


On the Perpetuity and Change of 


the Sabbath. 

It will be the object of this essay, 
first, to prove that the Institution of 
the Sabbath is still in force, and se- 
condly, to prove that the day is 
changed from the seventh to the 
first day of the week. 

I. Itis to be proved that the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath is still in 


force. This appears, 


had made; and he rested on the 
seventh day from all his work which 
he had made. And God blessed the 
| Sev enth day, and sanctified it; be- 
pee that init he had rested from 
all his work which God created and 
made.’? Such was the origin of the 
institution: and it seems a fair in- 


| ference, from its being thus appoin- 
' ted, that it was sntehded for the 


whole human race, in all ages of the 
world. 

2. That the institution of the Sab- 
| bath is still in force, appears, from 
its being incorporated with the mo- 

ral law, in the decalogue, and writ- 
ten upon tables of “stone. The 
things required in the other nine 
commands are granted to be matters 
of moral obligation, and of course, 
universally and perpetually binding. 
‘Their sum is, that we should love 
God with all our heart, and our 
neighbor as ourselves. If these du- 
ties are binding upon all men, and 
were written upon tables of stone, 
as a sign of their perpetual duration ; 
what reason can be assigned why 
the fourth commandment should be 
incorporated with them, if it was so 
very different im the extent of its 
application, and of less than fifteen 
hundred years continuance? If it 


had been intended solely for the 


1. From the circumstances of its || _ Jewish nation, and for them only till 


original appointment. It was not 
originally appointed at Mount Sinai, 
w ith the rites and ceremonies of the, 
Mosaic dispensation, as if it w ere | 
an institution intended only for the 
Jewish nation, and for them no lon- |) 








the coming of Christ ; ; if it had for- 
| med a part of the ceremonial law, 
| which was temporary in its nature, 
and soon to vanish away, it would 
have been written only in that, a- 
'mong other precepts of a temporary 


ger than that dispensation lasted.— |! and ty pical nature; it would not 


It was not originally appointed at 
the call of Abraham, asif it were in- 
tended only for his posterity, and 
those who should become connected 
with them. But it was originally 
appointed in Paradise, and given to 
the first parents ef our race. Gen. 
2.1—3; “Thus the heavens and 
the earth were finished, and all the 
host of them. And on the seventh 
day God ended his work which he 





‘have been intermingled with pre- 
cepts durable in their obligation as 
the throne of God, and universal in 
their application as the relation of 


‘creatures to their Creator. 


5. That the institution of the 
Sabbath is still in force, appears 
from the consideration, that the Sab- 
bath is a type of the rest of heaven. 
(See Heb. 4. 1—11.) The rest of 
heaven is a holy rest: So is that of 
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Sabbath. The rest of heaven is ne- || than they resided in Canaan. But 
ver to cease: the institution of the |] the Sabbath is a religious, and not a 
Sabbath should never cease, while || secular institution. It was not a- 
the world stands. Ifthe Sabbath is |} bolished, therefore, with the civil 
a type of the rest of heaven, the '| law of the Jews. ‘Their ceremoni- 
shadow should continue till the sub- j{ al and civil laws are abolished, but 
stance comes. If it was proper for || the weekly Sabbath formed no part 
the saints of old to keep a Sabbath, || of either. 
in token of their anticipation of the 6. That the institution of the 
heavenly rest, itis no less proper | Sabbath is still in force, appears 
that the saints now should do the || from the consideration, that the rea- 
same. If any are disposed to re- || sons given for believing it abolished, 
nounce their hopes of the rest of || are insufficient. One reason given 
heaven, it is consistent for them to || for believing it abolished, is, that it 
keep no Sabbath now; but it is not ll is no where enjoined, by a positive 
consistent for any others. precept, in the New Testament.— 
4. That the institution of the || To this, we answer, it is not neces- 
Sabbath is still in force, appears || sary that it should be. It is suffi- 
from the consideration, that God has |} cient that it was enjoined upon our 
given us six days of the week for |! first parents in Paradise, and that 
our own employments, but has not || it was repeated at Mount Sinai,with 
given us the whole seven. ‘Those || the precepts of the moral law, and 
who are disposed to claim an equal || written with them upon tables of 
right to the whole seven, should pro- |) stone, in token of their perpetuity. 
duce their grant. They should || It belongs to those who insist upon 
point us to the passage of scripture, {| a positive precept, to show the posi- 
in which that grant is given. But || tive precept for its abolition. And 
if they cannot do it, they have no- |} till they can, they are utterly in- 
thing to support their claim. ‘To || consistent with themselves in ma- 
presume to take it, without such a || king this objection. But they some- 
grant, is to rob God. times attempt to bring proof. Col. 
5. That the institution of the || 2.16; Gal. 4.10,and Rom. 14. 5, 
Sabbath is still in force, appears |} are the proofs alleged. ‘They are 
from the consideration, that it did as follows: “ Let no man therefore 
| 
| 











net form a part of those things which ,| judge you in meat, or in drink, or in 
were abolished by the coming of 
Christ and the events which follow- 
ed. All those things which were 
types of Christ, such as the sacrifi- 
ces, the paschal lamb, the scape 
goat, and the like, were temporary 
in their nature,and ceased of course, 
when Christ came. But the Sab- 
bath was not an institution of this 
nature. It was given to man in a 
state of innocence, before he needed 
a Savior. It was not a type of 
Christ, and therefore did not cease 
when Christ came. Neither was it 
apart of the civil law of the Jews. 
This also was temporary in its na- 
ture. It was binding upon that na- 
tion only, and upon them no longer 


respect of an holy day, or of the new 
moon, or of the Sabbath days.”— 
“ Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years.” “One man es- 
teemeth one day above another, an- 
other esteemeth every day alike.— 
Let every wan be fully persuaded 
in his own mind.” With respect 
to these passages of scripture, if any 
one will take the trouble of examiu- 
ing the chapters in which they are 
found, and take notice of the scope 
of the apostle’s reasoning, he will 
be convinced that they are nothing 
to the purpose. He will see, that 
the apostle is speaking entirely of 
the ceremonial law, and of the sev- 
eral duties which it enjoins. Among 
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these duties, was that of abstaining 
from certain kinds of meat and 
drink, and that of observing certain 
days and seasons, as the new moons 
and others; all of which were cal- 
led sabbaths, because they were to 
be kept as days of holy rest, as well 
as the w eekly Sabbath. These oth- 
er Sabbaths, being parts of the cere- 
monial law, were no longer required 
to be observed.. They ‘ceased with 
the distinction of clean and unclean 
meats, and other ceremonies of that 
dispensation. It is evident, from 
the whole context, that it was of 
these only, that the apostle was 
speaking, “and that the weekly Sab- 
bath, which was an imstitution en- 
tirely distinct from these, was not 
the subject of discourse. 
7. That the institution of the Sab- 
bath is still in force, appears from 
the consideration, that there are the 
same reasons for keeping a Sabbath 
now, as formerly: As far as the 
example of God, in resting on that 
day, was ever a reason for keeping 
it holy, that reason still exists. As 
far as his ble: ssing that day,and sanc- 
tifying 1 if,was ever a reason for keep- 
ing it th ioly, that reason still exists. 
As far as it was ever reasonable to 
devote a part of the time to the wor- 
ship ef God, that reason still exists. 
As far as the Sabbath was necessa- 
ry in former times,to recal the minds 
of men from the concerns of the 
world, and to fix them on things a- 
bove, so far it is still necessary. As 
far as the Sabbath was necessary, 
in former times, to rest the bodies of 
ourselves, our servants, and our cat 
tle, so for itis still necessary. As 
far as the Sabbath was a blessing to 
men, in former times, by affording 
an opportunity for religious instruc- 
tion and social worship, so far it is 
stilla blessing. No reason can be 
assigned, w hy a Sabbath was neces- 
sary to the saints of old, which does 
not show that a Sabbath is equally 
necessary ‘for the people of God 
now. And no reason can be as- 
signed, why God should grant so 


great a privilege to his ancient 
church, and one which the scripture 
saints so highly valued, and then 
take this privilege away, as soon as 
the Christian dispensation was in- 
troduced. 

8. That the institution of the Sab- 
bath is still in force, appears from 
the consideration, that it is recogni- 
zed as still in existence, after the 
Christian aiapeneation had commen- 
ced. In Mat. 24. 20, our Lord says 
to his disciples, with reference to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, “ But 
pray ye that your flight be not in 
the winter, neither on “the Sabbath 
day.” The destruction of Jerusa- 
lem took place near forty years af- 


there was to be no Sabbath then, 
this prayer would be quite superflu- 
ous. If the Sabbath was to cease, 
with the old dispensation, there 
would be no need that the disciples 
of Christ, near forty years after, 
should pray that they might not be 
obliged to take their flight from Je- 
rusalem on thatday. T he prophets 
also, when speaking of times subse- 
quent to the conv ersion and resto- 
ration of the Jews, and of course 
still future, make mention of t! 
Sabbath as then to be observed, and 
give directions respecting the servi- 
ces to be performed on that day.— 
It is evident, then from all these 
reasons, that the Sabbath has not 
been dhéliched by the coming of 
| Christ, and the introduction of the 
Christian dispensation; but that 
the institution, with all its precious 
' privileges, and all its solemn duties, 
| still remains. 
| II. It is to be proved that the ¢ (ay 
| of the Sabbath is changed, from the 
seventh to the first day of the week. 
-_ here it may be observed, 
That there was a Sabbath ke - 
eles Moses. It was instituted at 
the beginning, in memory of a 
creation of the world; and God ap- 
pointed one day in seven as a day 
of rest, because he employed six 
days in the work of ereation, and 
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j himself rested on the seventh day. 


See Gen. 2. 1—3, before mentioned. 


{ That we have no further mention of 
> the Sabbath till the time of Moses, 
> does not prove that it was not re- 


garded by the patriarchs. And if 


a we have no evidence from scripture 
that it was, we have evidence from 
> other sources which is sufficient — 
> Hesiod, a Greek poet, who lived a- 
Pbout 900 years before the Chris- 


tian era, Says, “the seventh day is 
holy.” And he says this with refer- 
ence to his own nation, and the es- 
timation in which it was held by 
them. Homer and Linus, Greek 
poets of about the same period, are 
quoted also to the same eifect-—— 
Clement, of Alexandria, a Christian 
writer, A. D. 192, quotes 
to prove that the 
that the 
seventh day was to be kept holy.— 
Philo, a learned Jew, of the first 


century, , calls it “the festival of all ; 


nations Josephus, the Jewish his 
torian, , says, in his second book a- 
gainst Apion, “ Nor is there any city 
whatever, whether Greek or Barba- 
rian, nora single nation, whither 
the custom of the § Sabbath hath not 
passed.” Others quote Eusebius, a 
Christian writer, A. D. 315—Hero- 
dotus, a Greek historian, B. C. 456, 
and other authors to the same pur- 
pose. And Steuchius, a man of 
creat learning, affirms, as the result 
of his great reading and obser- 
vation in this matter, that a seventh 
day was every where, and in all a- 
ges accounted venerable and holy. 
if the heathen world in general re- 
garded one day in seven as holy, 
accor ding to these testimonies, it 
could not thave been from any agree- 
es among themselves, for their 
‘ms of reli igion were exceeding- || 

i various and discordant, and ma- 
nv of them had little or no connec- 
tion with each other; nor could it 
have been from imitation of the |; 
Jews, of whom many of them proba- 


bly had never heard, and who were 
: 





many | 
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day given tothe | 


regarded by those who did know 
them with great contempt and ab- 
horrence ; but it was undoubtedly 
handed down by tradition from the 
patriarchal ages. ‘The patriarchs 
kept the Sabbath according: to the 
original appointment of God ; and 
when their children began to intro- 
duce idolatry, it would be done by 
slow degrees, and they would never 
be likely to change the day set a- 
part for their religious exercises.— 

Hence, it ap pears, that the heathen 
not only agreed in ke -eping holy one 


' day in seven, but agreed in keeping 


the same day, which was the patri- 
archal or names Sabbath. But, 
2. This day, which the heathen 
kept, and which was the original 
Sabbath, was not the same day 
which was kept by the Jews. There 
seem to be some important reasons 
why God should give the Jews a dif- 
fereut day. The old Sabbath was 
now universally set apart for idola- 
trous worship, and the Jews were 
to be a peculiar people. ‘Therefore 
God gave them a distinct Sxbbath, 
and established many peculiar ordi- 
nances, to nake them as unlike as 


| possible to all the nations round 


them. And their keeping a differ- 
ent day, and profaning that which 
was regarded as sacred by their 
heathen neighbors,would place them 
at a farther remove from any tenp- 
tation to join in their idolatrous ser- 
vices. This — to be referred 
to in Ezek. 2 , where God says, 
«* Moreover — ‘T gave them my 
Sabbaths, to be a sign between me 
and them.””> W ould this be said, if 
God had not given them a distinct 
Sabbath from other nations ? Could 
the Sabbath be any sign te them in 
particular, if every body else kept 
the same Sab! vate The particular 
ews appears to 
have been in ee of 
their eva rance from Egypt— 
Deut. 5. 15, «And remember that 
thou wast a servant in the land of 


| Egypt, and the Lord thy God bro’t 
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thee out thence, through a mighty 


hand, and by astretched out arm: 


therefore the Lord thy God com- 
manded thee to keep the Sabbath 
day,” that is, that particular day 
which he had given them for their 
Sabbath, which is believed to have 
been the day of their deliverance. 
Some of the ancient fathers, and af- 
ter them, some modern writers,have 
thought, that these passages indica- 
ted that there was no Sabbath be- 
fore Moses, and that it was an insti- 
tution given exclusively to the Jews, 
by which they were to be distin- 
pe from other nations. But 

rom the authorities already quoted, 
it appears, that they have mistaken 

a distinction made by a peculiar 
day, for a distinction made by a pe- 
culiar institution. The institution 
was given to the whole world, but 
the Jews were distinguished from 
all other nations, by having a differ- 
ent day assigned them for their Sab- 
bath. The generation, which was 
led out of Egypt, probably knew 
nothing of a weekly Sabbath, unless 
as a day dedicated to Egyptian 
idolatry. But the day God would 
have them keep, was made remark- 
able by the cessation of the manna. 
And Moses plainly speaks of it, on 
that occasion, as an institution of 
which they already had some know- 
ledge, and not as he would of one 
altogether new. 

. But that the original, and conse- 
quently the heathen Sabbath, was 
not the same day as that kept by 
the Jews, is evident from the names 
of the days. The chief deity among 
the heathen, especially in the first 
stage of idolatry, was the sun.— 
Their Sabbath, therefore, which was 
dedicated to the sun, was called 
Sun-day. The heathen Romans 
called it dies solis, the day of the 
sun; and our Saxon ancestors, who 
were pagans when they came into 
England, and from whom we have 
derived the names by which we call 
all the days of the week, called it 
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Sondeg, that is, Sunday. But the 
Jewish Sabbath *was called by the 


Romans, dies Saturni, and by us) 
Saturday. The Jews, then, kept a) 
new Sabbath, different from the ori-' 


keep what was called by the Jews, 
and by us from them, the first day 
of the week, and by the heathen 
Sunday, have returned to the origin- 
al Sabbath. But, 
3. It is thought that the fourth 
commandment, which we admit to 
| be of perpetual obligation, binds us 
| to the day observed by the Jews, 
and doves not allow of an alteration. 
Let us examine it. It is in these 
words: Ex. 20. 8—11, *“ Remember 
the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. — 
Six days shalt thou labor, and do all 
thy work: but the seventh day is 


ginal one; and the Christians, who 








the Sabbath of the Lord thy God : | 
in it thou shalt not do any work, | 


thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy man servant, nor thy maid ser- 
vant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stran- 
ger that is within thy gates: for in 
six days the Lord made heaven and 


earth, the sea, and all that in them 7 


is, and rested the seventh day: 
wherefore the Lord blessed the 


Sabbath day, and hallowed it.°-— | 


Here, observe, that the precept is, 
“ Remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy.”” Whatever day God 
appoints to be the Sabbath, if that is 


is obeyed. If he has once appoint- 


a TRG 2 


duly observed as such, the precept | 


ed that day which we call Saturday | 
to be the Sabbath, and has never | 


since madea different appointment, 


we must still keep that day. But | 


if he has since appointed Sunday to 
be the Sabbath, then, if we keep 
that day in a proper manner, we 
still “ remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy,’ as much as those did 
who kept Saturday when that was 


the Sabbath. ‘ Sia days shalt thou | 


labor, &c. but the seventh day is 
the Sabbath.”” Not the seventh 


day of the week, according to any 
particular mode of reckoning,but the | 
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Benth day,’ in the commandment, 


mee 


seventh with reference to the six be- 
fore mentioned. Those who keep 
Sunday, as really work six ion 
and keep the seventh, as those who 
keep Saturday. If the words, “ sev- 


are intended to fix the particular 
day, and do not mean a seventh day 
after six working days, but that par- 
ticular day which we call Saturday, 








thou labor, &c. but the seventh day 
is the Sabbath,” the meaning is, 
“ these six days shalt thou labor, to 
wit, Sunday, Monday, ‘Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, but 
the seventh day, that is, Saturday, 
is the Sabbath,” then, in like man- 
ner, when itis said, “ fur in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth,&c. | 
and rested the seventh day,” it must 
mean also, “for in these six days, 
to wit, Sunday, Monday, &c. the 
Lord made heaven and earth, and 
rested the seventh day, that is, 
Saturday ;” which would make the 
Jewish Sabbath and the original 
Sabbath the same day, contrary to 
the fact. When the commandment 


B says, “ the seventh day,” therefore, 


the meaning is, a seventh day, after 
six working days, and it does not fix 
any partciular day so firmly that 
God cannot alter it if he sees fit, 


ment. Thus, then, although the 
fourth commandmentis of perpetual 


§ obligation, it amounts to nothin 


more than a command to keep holy 
a seventh day after six working days, 


§ leaving it with God to designate 
§ the particular time of beginning to 


| 
@ without abrogating the command 


reckon the six days, and to fix the 
day for his own worship,as he should 
see fit. And we suppose he did ap- 
point for the patriarchs, the day on 
which he rested from the work of 
creation, for the Jews, the day of 


@ their deliverance out ‘of Egypt, and 


for us, the day of our Lord’s resur 


rection from the dead. 


But the great question remains, 


is there evidence that God has ap- | 


and when it says, “six days shalt 
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pointed for us the first, and not the 
seventh day of the week, to be ob- 
served as holy time? And here, it 
is granted, that we have no positive 
precept for the change of the Sab- 
bath ; but it is believed, that if we 
can find other evidence of this 
change, so far as it is evidence, it is 
as conclusive as a positive precept 


would be. It is true, that some say 
we must have positive precept for 
every positive institution. But such 
persons are very inconsistent with 
themselves, and believe and practise 
many things, for which they have no 
positive precept, as would be very 
easy to show. They, as well as we, 
make deductions and inferences 
from what is said, and draw conclu- 
sions, both as to doctrine and duty, 
and rest upon them with as much 
confidence as upon positive precept. 
And it is right so to do. For the 
bible was intended for the use of 
rational beings, for those who would 
search the scriptures, for those who 
would compare scripture with scrip- 
ture, and make use of all the means 
which God has given them to ascer- 
tain what he would have them to do. 
And it is our duty to receive, with 
implicit confidence, whatever God 
has taught in his holy word, by 
whatsoever mode he has chosen to 
communicate it; and not presump- 
tuously attempt to restrict the wis- 
dom of God to one particular mode 
of revealing his will. Let us can- 
didly examine the scriptures, then, 
and see what proof there is, that the 
first day of the week is the Christian 
Sabbath. 

(1.) Our Lord himself has distin- 
guished this day above all other days; 
which is a sufficient reason for his 
disciples to do the same. By lying 
in the grave all the Jewish Sabbath, 
he has shown, that that day was now 
to lose its distinguishing honor.— 
But on this day he rose from the 
dead ; an event worthy to be re- 
membered and commemorated by 
all his followers, when such events 
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as the creation of the world, or the 
deliverance out of Egypt, are for- 
gotten. ‘To this event, and to the 
keeping of this day in commemora- 
tion of it, the Psalmist plainly re- 
fers: Ps. 118, 24. “ This is the day 
which the Lord hath made ; we will 
rejoice and be glad in it.” Yes, 
** This is the glorious day, 
“ That our Redeemer made ; 
“ Let us rejoice, and sing, and pray ; 
** Let all the church be glad. 


“* To-day he rose, and left the dead ; 
‘¢ And Satan’s empire fell : 

‘* To-day the saints his triumph spread, 
** And all his wonders tell.” 

«“ On this day he chose to meet 
his disciples, and to bless them.— 
When the disciples had assembled 
on the first day of the week, Christ 
showed himself to them after his re- 
surrection, once and again, on the 
stated return of that day. John, 20. 
19—26. He brightened this day 
with his special presence, he enrich- 
ed it with his noblest gifts, and he 
made it memorable by “the most sig- 
nal blessings. He plainly carried 
their attention from every other day 
to this, as above all others remarka- 
ble. 

“ Another amazing action on this 
day, was the sending of the Holy 
Ghost: Acis2. itis said,“ When 
the day of Pentecost was fully 
come ;” that is, the fiftieth day after 
the resurrection of Christ; (See Lev. 
23. 15,165) As the disciples were 
assembled the first day of the week, 
when Jesus came and stood in the 
midst of them, immediately after 
his resurrection, so it was evideatly 
the first day of the week when the 
Holy Ghost also found them assem- 
bled with one accord in one place, 
and shed his miraculous gifts upon 
them. The day of Christ’s resur- 
rection being the first of these fifty, 
from whence we are to compute to 
the day of Pentecost, there were 
just seven weeks from one day to 
the other; the first day of the eighth 
week from thence was the fiftieth 


day. Then did He gloriously ap- 


pear, with whom and by whom all 


spiritual gifts and graces are confer- | 
red. And on this day Peter preach. | 


ed that sermon which, by the power- 
ful influences of the Holy Ghost, 
won over three thousand souls to 
be the disciples of Jesus.” 

It was on this day that Joh~ had 
that glorious vision of the Lord Je- 


sus, related Rev. 1. 10, &c. “1 was! 
in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and | 


heard behind me a great voice,” &c, 
This day could not have been called 
the Lerd’*s day, with any propriety, 
iin distinction from other days, un- 
less 1t had been particularly conse- 
crated to the Lord. That it was the 
rst day, which was called the 
Lord’s day by the primitive Chris- 
tians, will be shown im another place. 
By these great events,then, the Lord 
Jesus has distinguished this day 
above all other day s, by rising from 
the dead, by meeting with and bless- 
ing his disciples, by sending the 
Holy Ghost, and by his glorious ap- 
pearance to the beloved disciple on 
the isle of Patmos. Why should 


‘he pass by the Jewish Sabbath, and § 


honor this day in this distinguished 
manner, unless he intended by these 
things to teach his disciples to do 
| the same P 

(2.) The apostles observed this 
day for their religious solemnities. 
They did, indeed, commonly preach 
in the synagogues of the Jews on 
the seventh day ; but it was because 
the Jews were Sees assembled for 


their stated worship ; and the apos- f 


tles, being Jews, had a right, and 
were permitted to read and expound 
their scriptures, and give a word of 
| exhortation. ‘This they did, because 
it gave them an opportunity to 
preach Jesus. But they set — 
the first day of the week for their 
Christian assemblies. On this day 
they met by themselves, to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper, and hear the 
word of God. To this fact; the tes- 


timony of ancient writers is most 
ample ; and the scriptures them- 
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selves are not silent. Acts 20.7: 
« And upon the first day of the week, 


.% when the disciples came together to 


break bread, Paul preached unto 
them.”? When the disciples came 
together to break bread: This was 
the common phrase to signify the 
Lord’s Supper, (1 Cor. 10. 16,) 
which they celebrated every Lord’s 
day. Why, if the seventh day is 
the Sabbath, did they not come to- 
gether to celebrate the communion 
on thatday? Paul had been with 
them at least five days before. The 
reason is evident. The first day of 
the week is the Christian Sabbath ; 
and on this it was the uniform prac- 
tice of the apostles to hold their 
Christian assemblies, and to cele- 
brate their Christian ordinances,— 
Paul, therefore, waited for this da 

toarrive. And when it had arrived, 
the disciples came together, and 
Paul preached, and administered the 
Lord’s Supper to them, and depart- 
ed the day following. See also 1 
Cor. 16. 1, 2: “ Now, concerning 
the collection for the saints, as I 
have given order to the churches of 
Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the 
jirst day of the week, let every one 
of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him, that there be no 
gatherings when I come.”? Here 
the apostle directs the Corinthian 
disciples to make their charitable 
collections on the first day of the 
week, that is, when they were as- 
sembled for public worship. Some 
have thought, that the words “day 
by him in store,” looked rather like 
a direction to lay up something at 
home. But Macknight translates 
the clause, “ lay somewhat by itself, 
putting it into the treasury ;”’ which 
is equally agreeable to the original, 
and more agreeable to the last 
clause of the verse, “ that there be no 
gatherings when I come.” ‘The 
collections were to be made every 
Lord’s day, that whenever the apos- 
tle should come, they might be rea- 
dy, and not be then to be made.— 
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Each one was to consider how God 
had prospered him, during the pre- 
ceding week ; and when he went to 
the place of worship, on the Lord’s 
day, he was to take with him his of- 
fering to the Lord, and put it into 
the treasury of the chureh. This 
plainly shows that the first day of 
the week, and not the seventh, was 
the day observed for their Christian 
assemblies. 

(3.) It was the uniform practice 
of the Christian church, in the age 
immediately succeeding the apos- 
tles, to observe the first day of the 
week as the Christian Sabbath— 
This cannot be accounted for, unless 
it was so done by the authority of 
the apostles, from the beginning.— 
That the first day of the week was 
so observed, in the age immediately 
succeeding that of the apostles, we 
have abundant positive testimony ; 
and the most learned men say there 
is no testimony to the contrary.— 
But if the apostles did not authorise 
the first. day of the week to be ob- 
served as the Sabbath, instead of the 
seventh, and if the primitive Chris- 
tians did not so regard it, the change 
must have been made by mere hu- 
man authority, after the church had 
become corrupted. This is some- 
times asserted, and the time of Con- 
stantine is fixed upon for the change. 
But is it credible that such a change 
was then made, and there was not a 
single faithful man to bear testimony 
against it? Could such a change 
be made now, and be universally 
adopted, without opposition ? 
Would there be no faithful witness 
for the truth, to raise his warning 
voice? But it will be said, the state 
of the church was then different.— 
So it was. But, was it so corrupt, 
that the Sabbath of the Lord could 
be laid aside, and the day devoted 
to pagan idolatry put in its place, 
and that by consent of the whole 
Christian Sieh } Had the Lord 
Jesus no faithful witnesses in the 
world? Had the true church be- 
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come extinct? Had ‘his promise, 
that the gates of hell should not pre- 
vail against his church, so soon 
come to nothing? If such an un- 
warrantable innovation had been 
made, there would have been some 
opposition. And of that opposition 
we should have had some account. 
The party denominated orthodox, 
would have branded the opposers as 
heretics, and treated them as such ; 
and their historians would have gi- 
ven us an account of them, among 
the heretical sects of that time.— 
Will it be said, that they were si- 
lent, because they wished to leave 
no record of their own guilt? Why, 
then,have they not done this, with re- 
spect to other innovations, every mi- 
nute particular of which is related ? 
And if they chose to be silent them- 
selves, how could they impose the 
same silence upon their opposers ? 
There would, then, have been some 
accoui t of the change, & of the oppo- 
sition mude to its adoption ; but there 
isnone. Augustin, A. D. 390, wrote 
a book, giving an account of all the 
sects which then were, or ever had 
been in the Christian church. He 
enumerates eighty-eight different 
sects, and tells their several opi- 
nions. But it appears that he had 
never heard of any who denied the 
first day Sabbath. Brown, an En- 
glish writer of great learning and 
undoubted veracity, says: “ The 
first day was all along observed by 
Christians as their Sabbath, for al- 
most sixteen hunired years, before 
any pretenders to the name, that I 
know of, disputed it.’ President 
Edwards says : 


Christians keeping the Lord’s day ; 


« We read, in the } 
writings which remain of the first, 
second and third centuries, of the | 





day; some also observed the se. § 


venth. The converts from amon 

the Gentiles observed the Lord’s? 
day, and no other. Whe Judaizing| 
Christians observed two days.— 
From attachment to their former! 
habits, they observed the Jewish 


Sabbath ; from regard to the autho-/ 


rity of Christ and his apostles, they 
kept the Lord’s day. Such, at! 


least, is our opinion ; and it is not} 


unsupported by testimony. in the 
writings of the Christian fathers, 
who were conversant with the apos- 
tles, and of those who lived in the 
ages immediately succeeding, we 


find the follewing proofs: In anj 


epistle which bears the name of 
Barnabas, the companion of Paul, 
and which is considered authentic, 
it is said: “ We observe the eighth 


day with gladness, in which Jesus} 
Ignatius, A. | 
D. 101, who must have been con- | 


rose from the dead.” 


versant with the apostles, as Saint 


John lived till the year 98, says, in § 


his epistle to the Magnesians, “ In- 
stead of the old Sabbath, let every 


lover of Christ celebrate the Lord’s { 
day, the best and most eminent of F 


days, in which our Life arose.”— 
This proves that the Lord’s day was 
the first, and not the seventh day. of 


the week; and that the Christians ff 
immediately after, if not before the F 


death of the apostles, regarded it as 
the Sabbath. Justin Martyr, A. D. 
140, in his apology for the Chris- 
tians, presented to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, 
Senate, not fifty years after the 
death of St. John, says: “On Sun- 
day, all Christians in the city or 
country meet together, because that 


| is the day of our Lord’s resurrec- 


tion ; and then we read the writings 


and so in all succeeding ages. And || of the prophets and apostles. This 


there are no accounts to contradict 
them.’ Yo invalidate this assertion 
of President Edwards, some extracts 
have been brought forward to prove 
that the seventh day was observed 
by some of the early Christians — 
But this does not come to the point. 


All Christians observed the first | 


| 


' 








being done, the President makes an 


oration to the assembly, to exhort 
them to imitate and do the things 


they heard. Then we all join in 
prayer ; and after that, we celebrate 
the sacrament.” 


He calls it Sun- 


day, because he was then writing to 
heathen, who knew it by that name ; 


and the "Roman 
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© but the name by which it was com- 


monly known among Christians, 


was Kyriake, the Lord’s day. Dio-| 
nysius, bishop of Corinth, A. D. 178, | 
speaking of this day, says: “ This | 


day, being the Lord’s day, we keep 
it holy.”’ Passages to the same ef 
fect are quoted from Trenwus, A. D. 
167; Tertullian, and Clemens .Al- 
exandrinus, 192; Origen, 230; 
Eusebius, 315; Chrysostom, 398 ; 
and many others. Husebius tells 


us, that Constantine issued an edict, |! 


« obliging all the Roman empire to 
observe the Lord’s day, in memory 
of those things which were done by 
the common Saviour of all men.” 
Athanasius, A. D. 326, discoursing 
on the Christian Sabbath, says: 
«“ The atonement being then made, 
and the renovation of the creature 
then beginning, and life from the 
dead, Christ would have that day 
consecrated on which he rose to dii- 
fuse light and grace, and to renew 
and recover the apostate race of 
Adam.” Augustin, speaking of the 
Lord’s day being sometimes called 
the first day, and sometimes the 
eighth day, from the resurrection of 
Christ, says: “ There was a rest to 
the Jews ; but the Lord’s day is the 
Christian festival, declared such by 
the resurrection of Christ.?? In 
another place, he says : “ ‘The seven 
days were completed and finished 
by the burial of our Lord, and so 
the first day was returned to by his 
resurrection. This revival of our 
Lord promised to us an eternal day, 
and consecrated to us the Lord’s 
day.” 





In his history of the first | 


century, that is, of the apostolic age, | 


Mosheim says: “ ll Christians 
were unanimous in setting apart the 
first day of the week, on which the 


triumphant Saviour rose from the. 


dead, for the solemn celebration of 
public worship. This pious custom, 
which was derived from the exam- 


ple of the church at Jerusalem, was}! 
founded upon the express appoint-}: 


ment of the apostles, who consecra- 
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ted that day to the same sacred 
purpose, and was observed univer- 
sally throughout all the Christian 
churches, as appears from the united 
testimonies of the most credible 
writers. The seventh day of the 
week was also observed as a festi- 
val, not by the Christians in general, 
but by such churches only as were 
principe yy composed of Jewish con- 
verts. Nor did the other Christians 
censure this custom as criminal and 
unlawful.”? Maclaine, the transla- 
tor of Mosheim, addsy in a note: 
“ [tis in vain that many learned 


'men have labored to prove, that in 
_ all the primitive churches, both the 
| first and last day of the week were 
observed as festivals. The churches 
| of Bithynia, of which Pliny speaks, 
, in his letter to Trajan, had onfy one 
stated day (stato die) for the cele- 


bration of public worship: and that 
was undoubtedly the first day of the 
week, or what we call the Lord’s 
day.” In his history of the second 
century, Mosheim says of the Chris- 
tians : “ Their meetings were on the 
first day of the week ; andin some 
places, they assembled also on the 
seventh, which was celebrated by 
the Jews.” 

These authorities, it is believed, 
are undisputed; and they must 
prove, to every candid mind, that 
the practice of keeping the first day 
of the week has come down to us, 
without interruption or contradic- 
tion, (till very lately,) even from the 
apostles’ days. And, together with 
the evidence adduced from scrip- 
ture to the same purpose, they put 
it beyond a doubt, that it was the 

| practice of the apostles themselves, 
and is of divine authority. 
CHRISTIANUS. 


— + =. 
For the Christian Repositery. 
Questions for Theological Students, 
with some hints towards an an- 
swer. 


1. What is Theology ? 
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A. It is the science of divine 
truth. 't teaches the being, perfec- 
tions, and works of God, and the 
character and duty of man. 

2. What is Natural Theology ? 

4. It is that knowledge of divine 
truth which is discoverable by the 
light of nature. By the light of na- 
ture, is meant, the evidence which 
the works of God exhibit, of his be- 
ing and perfections, to a mind dis- 
posed to receive such evidence, and 
inclined to improve its powers in 
the investigation of truth and duty. 
It is not to be expected, that man- 
kind, as they are, would ever make 
much progress in the discovery of 
divine truth, by the use of their own 
unassisted reason. They are de- 
praved ; and under the influence of 
their corrupt passions, they reason 
erroneously respecting truth and 
duty. Hence the mistakes which 
the wisest heathen philosophers have 
made } and hence the gross darkness 
of the heathen world in general.— 
It may then be asked, of what use 
is natural theology ? It serves to 
show that the system of revealed 
religion is reasonable; and that 
those who reject it, to follow reason, 
do not thereby avoid any of the dif- 
ficulties they find in the bible. It 
is also necessary, in order to prove 
the bible to be true. 

3. How do you prove that there 
is a God ? 

A. Every thing which begins to 
exist must have a cause; and this 
cause must be sufficient to produce 
the effect. I exist. I have not al- 
ways existed. Some being must 
have existed before me, which caus- 
ed my existence. I have under- 
standing ; therefore, that being must 
have been intelligent. I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made ; 
therefore, that being must have been 
wise and powerful. This world, 


and all that it contains, had a be- 
ginning, and must have had a cause. 
This world, and the things it con- 
tains, manifest design and contri- 
vance the most admirable ; and we 
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{can form no greater-idea of power, | 
than that which is necessary to pro- | 
duce all these wonderful effects.— — 
And the wise and powerful Creator | 


4. How do you answer the ob- | 
jection, that the world may be eter- | 


of the world, is what we call God. 
nal, and so have no cause ? 


A. That which exists without | 
cause, exists of necessity. And this | 
necessity always being the same, 


that which exists of necessity must | 


always be the same. But this world, | 
in it, are changeable. | 


and all things 


It is certain, therefore, that this | 
world does not exist of necessity. | 


But it must exist of necessity, or it | 
There is no | 


must have a cause. 


existence but necessary existence, | 
and caused or created existence. | 
It does not exist of neeessity, there- | 


fore it has a cause. 


5.. How do you prove that there 


is but one God ? 


A. 1. It is unphilosophical and | 


unreasonable to suppose more caus- 


es for an effect, than are sufficient | 
to produce it. If one cause is suf- | 


operate and produce the effect, then | 
nothing else can be a cause of that [ 


effect. 


ble to suppose more Gods than one. 

A. 2. If there are two Gods, they 
both exist of necessity, or one of 
them exists of necessity, and the 
other is a created being. If one of 
them is a created being; he is not 
God: and se, there is but one God. 
If both exist of necessity, that ne- 
cessity being the same, they are both 
alike in all respects. If they are 
both alike in all respects, then, when 
one wishes to do any thing, the other 
wishes to do the same thing. When 
one wished to create this world, in 
a particular point of space, the other 
wished also to create the same 
world, in the same point of space. 
But if one accomplished his desire, 
and created this world, aad the 


ficient to produce an effect, and does 


IES SN 


One God is sufficient to f 
create this world, and to govern it, [ 
and to produce all the effects we | 
behold. ‘Therefore, it is unreasona- ff 
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other also accomplished his desire, |: 


and created the same world, then 
the same world was created by one, 
and by him alone, and also by the 
other, and by him alone ; which is 
a contradiction. Or, if one accom- 
plished his desire, and the other did 
not, then the one who accomplished 
his desire, and frustrated the other, 
must have been superior to that 
other. And so, they are not equal 
in all respects, and only one of 
them 1s God. 

6. How do you prove that God is 
eternal 2 

A. 1. Something must be eternal, 
or nothing would now exist. No- 
thing begins to exist without a cause. 
And the cause must exist and ope- 
rate, before the effect which is pro- 
duced by that operation. If God is 


| not eternal, but began to exist, then 


he came into existence without a 
cause ; which is impossible. 

A. 2. Go@exists of necessity, as 
has been seen. But that necessity 
is always the same, and always has 
been the same, and always will be 
the same. Therefore, God has al- 


) ways existed, and always will exist; 


that is, he is eternal. 
7. How do you prove that God is 


» almighty ? 


A. 1. God created the world.— 


| We cannot conceive of any greater 


- | exertion of power, than was neces- 


sary todo this. He that created 
and governs the world, must be al- 


| mighty. 


1. 2. God has some power, as is 


| evident from what he has dene.— 
| That power must be finite or infi- 


nite. If it is finite, it must be so 
because it is finite in itsown nature, 
or is bounded by some other being. 
But no reason can be assigned why 
we should conclude it to be finite 


| In its own nature; nor is there any 


superior being to set bounds to it. 
It is- contrary to reason, therefore, 
to suppose it has any bounds. But 
if the power of God has no bounds, 
he is almighty. 
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8. How do you answer the objec- 
tion, that God cannot lie ? 

4, The reason why God cannot 
lie, 1s not that he has not as much 
natural strength as is necessary to 
utter a falsehood. Satan has suffi- 
cient power for that. Men have 
sufficient power for that. Butcrea- 
tures have no power which the 
have not received from their Crea- 
tor. He could not communicate 
what he had not. He could not give 
them the power which he had not 
himself. ‘The reason why God can- 
not lie, is that he is not disposed. 
It is an inability which consists al- 
together in disinclination. It is not 
termed an inability in the common 
use of the word, but in a figurative 
and improper sense. And whether 
God has, or has not, that kind of 
ability which consists in inclination, 
makes no difference in the degree of 
his strength, or that which is termed 
pewer, in the common and literal 
use of the word. 

9. How do yau answer the objec- 
tion, that God cannot cause a circle 
to be a square ? 

A. A circle is the name of a 
figure of one shape, and a square is 
the name of a figure of a different 
shape. That a figure should be of 
one shape, and at the same time of 
a different shape, is a contradiction. 
It is no impeachment of the divine 
power, to say, that it cannot perform 
a contradiction. 

10. How do you prove that God 
is every where present ? 

4. 1. He cannot operate where 
he is not present. But he has cre- 
ated, and now upholds, all things 
that de exist, besides himself ; there- 
fore, he is present to all parts of the 
created universe. 

A. 2. His existence must be finite 
or infinite. If it is finite, it must be 
so because it is finite in its own na- 
ture, or is bounded by some other 
being. But no reason can be as- 
signed why we should conclude it 
te be finite in its own nature ; ner 
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is there any superior being to set 
bounds toit.. It is contrary to rea. 
son, therefore, to suppose it has any 
bounds. Therefore, God 1s every 
where present. 

11. If God is every where pre- 
sent, how can there be any created 
existence? How can two substan- 
ces occupy the same space ? 

4. Two material substances can- 
not occupy the same space. If the 
one fills it up, it excludes the other. 
But it is not so with immaterial or 
spiritual substances. Spirit does not 
so occupy space, as to fill it up, to 
the exclusion of other spirits, or of 
material substances. 

12. How do you prove that God 
knows all things ? 

4. 1. That he has some know- 
ledge, appears from his works. He 
could not have made intelligent be- 
ings, if he had no intelligence him- 
self. Intelligence is not limited in 
its own nature; nor is there any 
superior being to limit the know- 
ledge of God. Therefore, his know- 
ledge is unlimited. 

4.2. God is every where present, 
and therefore sees all things which 
now exist. He has always been so 
in times past, and therefore he 
knows all that is past. He knows 
his own designs with respect to the 
future ; and therefore he knows all 
that he will bring to pass himself, in 
time tocome. He knows what crea- 
tures he will make, what powers he 
will give them, in what circumstan- 
ces he will place them, what re- 
straints he will lay them under, and 
what influence he will exert upon 
them; therefore, he knows how 
they will conduct under all circum- 
stances. : 

13. Why may we not suppose that 
God is able to know all things, and 
yet does not exercise that ability, 
and actually know all things ? 

A. 1f he has the ability to know 
all things, and does not actually 
know them, it must be because he 
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does not choose to know them. But 
if he does not choose to know them, | 
he must have some motive for choos- | 
ing to be ignorant of them. He must | 


choose to be ignorant of them, be- 


cause it appears to him to be most | 
desirable that he should be ignorant | 
But if he does not already | 
know what they are, he cannot tell | 


of them. 


whether it would be more desirable 


for him to be ignorant of them, or to [ 
Therefore, it is impos- | 
sible for him to choose to be ignorant [ 


know them. 


of them. 


14. If God knows all things, } 


what can be the meaning of Jer. 19. 
5: © Which I commanded them not, 
nor spake it, neither came it into my 
mind” ? 

1. It is spoken of the worship of 
Baal, which God did not command 
them, nor require of them, ner ever 
thought of requiring of them. 
* Which I commanded them not, 
neither came it into @y mind” to 
command them. The words, to 
command them, seem to be omitted 
by a very common ellipsis. 
they are supplied, it will make it 
agree with the parallel passages, 
Jer. 7. 31: “ Which I commanded 
them not, neither came it into my 
heart ; and Jer. 52. 35: “ Which I 
commanded them not, neither came 
it into my mind, that they should do 
this abomination.”” He does not 
say, “ Neither came it into m 
thoughts that they would do this 
abomination ;”’ but, “ Neither came 
it into my heart, neither came it into 
my mind, that they should do this 
abomination.” He never had an 
desire, in itself considered, that they 
should do such a thing; neither did 
he require it of them, nor command, 
nor think of commanding, that they 
should do this abomination. And 
this may all be said with truth, while 
yet he foreknew that they would 
commit this abomination. 

15. In what respects is God im- 
mutable ? 
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Questions for Theological Students. 


A. He is immutable in his nature 
and perfections, and he is immutable 
in his designs. 

16. ‘How do you prove that God 
is immutable ? 

A. God exists of necessity. That 
necessity is always the same , there- 
fore, God is always the same. This 
proves that he is immutable in his 
nature and perfections. God is in- | 
finite in knowledge. When he has 
formed a design, he has formed it in 
full view of all the circumstances 
attending it. If he changes his de- 
sign, it must be fur some reason, or | 
for no reason. It will not be said, 
that he changes his design without 
any reason. If he changes his de- 
sign} he must have some reason for | 
the change. But he can never have i 
any reason for a change of his de- 
sign ; for he knew every thing when 
he formed it, as well as he does af 
terwards. It follows, therefore, that 
he never changes his design, but is ! 
immutable in his designs, as well as | 
in his nature and perfections. 

(7. How do you answer the ob- 
jection, that God repented that he | 
had made man? Gen. 6. 6. | 

. Repentance is not a wish, on 
the whole, that we had done other- 
wise than we have. Men repent, | 
when they are sorry for their con- 
duct, in itself considered. When | 
God looked upon the conduct of | 

i 
| 
| 
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men, in itself considered, it appear- 
ed a matter of regret, in that point 
of view, that he had made them. It | 
would have been better, in itself 
considered, if they had not been 
created. But God had obtained no 
new information. He knew 
men would conduct, before he made 

| 


how 


} 

: 
them, as well as he did afterwards. || 
If he knew beforehand, that he 
should be sorry on the whole that 
he had made them, he would have | 


had no motive to proceed. He would 
have stopped short in his work, and 
this world would have had no moral | 
agents to inhabit it. When it is | 


forborne to create. He could have | 


' they then were. 


23 


said, therefore, that God repented, 
it is to be understood as the word 
is used in other cases. It was, in 
itself considered, a matter of regret, 
in the view of God, that he had 
made man upon the earth; and it 
grieved him at his heart. 

18. How do you answer the ob- 


jection, which is drawn from Ex. 


32. 14, that God did not execute 
upon Israel the evil which he thought 
to do them? 

1. What God has designed to do 
in one way, he has designed not to 
do in any other way. He had de- 
signed to destroy Israel, if Moses 
did not pray for them ; and he had 
designed to save them, if Moses did 
pray. ‘Their fate was suspended 
upon the prayer of Moses. If thit 
prayer had not been made, they 
would have been destreyed. He 
did, indeed, design that that prayer 
should be made, and Israel saved. 
But before it was actually made, no 
being but God knew that it would 
be made ; and therefore, it was pro- 
per for God to speak of things as 
’ If things had con- 
tinued to go on as they then were, 
God woult have destroyed them. 
Leaving out the prayer of Moses, 
God was inclined to destroy them ; 
and before that prayer was made, it 
was proper for him to express such 
aninclination. Butafter the prayer 
was made, it was proper that things 


| should be spoken of as they, then 


were, the prayer included. And 
when the prayer was taken into the 
account, God was not inclined to 


‘ destroy them, and expressed himself 


accordingly. 
19. How do you answer the ob- 


| jection, that God hates the sinner be- 
fore he repents, and loves him after- 


wards. 

1. The change is in the sinner, 
and notin God. God always hates 
sin and loves holiness. Butif God 
immutably hates sin, then he must 
hate the individual as long as he 
continues a sinner, and no longer. 
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If he immutably loves holiness, he 
must love the same individual when, 
he becomes holy. If God is immu- 


fore, takes place as God chooses it 
should; that is, he has decreed 
whatsoever comes to pass. 


21. Can it be proved, from the 





all other events. 


table, he must always feel towards ou 
an individual according to the char- || light ofnature, that God causes every pi 
acter of that individual ; and God’s || thing to take place as it does ? *, 
feelings towards him must change, A. It can. Every thing which 
as his character changes,. otherwise || comes into existence must have a is 
i God would be changeable, as well as || cause. Our acts of choice come into Ww! 
bi the creature. | existence; and therefore are effegis th 
1 20. Can it be proved, from the || produced by some cause. Let us bl. 
4 light of nature, that God has decreed || take a particular act of choice, and be 
whatsoever comes to pass ? inquire into its cause. You choose ch 
y 4. It can. Here is a pebble.— || to read these .questions. What th 
+ God made it. He made it for some | caused you to make such a choice? 79 an 
| purpose, or for no purpose. Will |} You will say, perhaps, that you /@ T' 
you say, he made it for no purpose? || wished to see what would be said, | th 
No; that cannot be. He made it || and that made you choose toread. |@ 1 
for some purpose. Now, the pur- |\ But that is assigning the motive or [9 hi 
ose for which God made this peb- |! reason of your choice, and not the shi 
ble, will be accomplished, or it will || cause of it. The cause and the mo- [§ be 
not. Do you say, it will not be ac- || tive are two distinct things. Iask 79) W 
complished? Why willit not? Is jj again, what caused you to make [@ thi 
it because God does not know how || such a choice, for such a reason! shi 
to accomplish it? No; for God is |; When that reason was presented to hit 
almighty. Is it because he changes || your mind, why did you not makea hu 
his mind, and does not choose to ac- || different choice, and say, no, I will di 
complish it? No; for he never || not readthem? What caused you an 
changes his mind. What he choos- || to choose to read? Now, yeu caus- wi 
es once, he chooses always. ‘The }; ed yourself to choose, or some other we 
purpose, then, for which God made creature caused you to clioose, or ed 
this pebble, will not fail of being ac- |] God caused you to choose. There lo 
complished. God has made all || is no other supposition possible— wi 
things. He made every thing for |} Did you cause yourself to choose? [9 he! 
some purpose ; and that purpose will |) If so, you must have done it by some [¥ 2! 
be accomplished. This demonstra- |} previous act of choice. Thereisno [} 2 
tion may be extended to all events. || other way in which we canbe pro- [J Le 
No event takes place alone. Every || perly said todo any thing. Did you [} be 
event has its connections and con- |} cause yourself to choose, by a pre- sh. 
sequences. If one event should || vious act of choice? and did you wi 
take place differently, all those con- |] cause that previous act by another Fy 5% 
nected with it would be different, |} previous to that, and so on? But Ch 
and the whole system, of which it is || what caused the first act in the f) 4" 
a part, would be different. No || wholeseries? Did you cause that an 
event, therefore, can be a matter || by one before the first? No; that 14 
of indifference to the divine mind. |} is impossible. You did not, then, wh 
God must have a choice, with re- || cause yourself to choose. Did any we 
spect to every event; and that || other cteature? No; for that sup- _ 
choice will be carried into effect.— || position would lead to the same ab- M 
iy Being infinite in knowledge, and in- | surdity. It follows, then, that God pt 
bit i finite in power, no creature can dis- || caused you to choese. And so of wi 
ha 


appommthim. Every event, there-| 
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On the Prayer of Faith. 25 


For the Christian Repository. forgiven him; and that the effectual 

On the Prayer of Faith. fervent prayer of a righteous man, 

The importance of the subject is |/ may avail as much in us as it did in 
our only apology for offering to the || Elias; James 5. 15—20. We be- 
public, the following thoughts on the |] lieve, that, if any two. of God’s chil- 
« Prayer of Faith.” dren, shall agree on earth as touch- 
It is our fixed belief, that there || ing any thing they shall ask, it shall 

is such a thing as effectual prayer, |}be done for them by their Father 
which will infallibly bring from God, || who is in beaven; Matt. 18. 19.—4 
through Jesus Christ, the identical | We believe, that, if any man lack 
blessing for which we pray. We|| wisdom on this, or any other theolo- 
believe, that Christ has chosen his || gical subject, he may ask it of God, 
children, and ordained them, that || who giveth to all men liberally, and 
they should go and bring forth fruit, |} upbraideth not, andit shall be given 
and that their fruit should remain: lim. But let him ask in faith no- 
That whatsoever they shall ask of || thing wavering. For he that wa- 
the Father in his name, he will give || vereth is like a wave of the sea, 
it them :—And that if they abide in || driven with the wind and tossed.— 
him, & his words abide in them, they Kor let not that man think that he 
shall ask what they will,and it shall |! shall receive any thing of the Lord ; 
be done unto them; John 15. 7, 16.|| James 1. 5—7. We believe, that 
We believe, that when we do those | every one that asketh, receiveth ; 
things that are pleasing to God, we |! that he that seeketh, findeth; and 
shall receive whatsoever we ask of | that, to him that knocketh, it shall 
him. And this is our confidence in ;, be opened. We do not, however, 
him, that if we ask any thing accor- || believe, that if we ask of our Father 
ding to his will, he heareth us:|| bread or a fish, he will give us a 
and if we know that he hear us,|/stone oraserpent. But, we do be- 
whatsoever we ask, we know that || lieve, thathe will give good things to 
we have the petitions that we desir- 1 those that ask hin for them: Matt. 
ed of him. 1 John 3. 22,and 5. 14, || 7.7—11. We believe, that when we 
15. We believe, that all things, || ask for blessings and receive them 
whatsoever we shali ask in prayer, not, it is because we ask amiss, that 
believing, we shall receive: Matt.|| we may consume them upon our 
21.22. We believe, that whatso-;, lusts; James 4.3. We do not be- 
ever we ask in the name of Christ, || lieve it to be necessary on this sub- 
he will do it, that the Father may |/ject, to wait before we pray, until 
be glorified in him: and that, if we || we know, that we have the faith ne- 
shall ask any thixg in his name he || cessary ; because we believe, that, 
will de it for us. Moreover, what- || while we are yet speaking, God 
soever we shall ask the Father in | will hear and answer; Isa. 65. 
Christ’s name he will give it us; || 24. Neither do we think there is 
and that, if we ask, we shall receive, || any danger of praying in this way, 
and ourjey shall be full ; John 14. 15, |} against the purposes of God ; for we 
14,and 16. 23,24. We believe, that Ee that we do not know what 








what things soever we desire when || we should pray for as we ought; but 
we pray, if we believe that we shall || yet, we believe the Holy Ghost help- 
receive them, we shall-have them;|| eth our infirmities, and maketh in- 
Mark 11.24. We believe, that the || tercession for us with groanings 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, || which cannot be uttered. And we 
and that in answer to it, the Lord |} believe, that God who searcheth the 
hearts, knoweth what is the mind 


will raise him up; and that, if he 
of the Spirit; because the Spirit 


have committed sins, they shall be 














26 On the Prayer of Faith. 


maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God ; Rom. 
8. 26, 27. 

Elias was a man of like passions 
with other men ; and yet, he pray- 
ed earnestly, that it might not rain, 
and it rained not on the earth for 
the space of three years and six 
months; and again he prayed, that 
it might rain, and it rained upon the 
earth, and she brought forth her 
fruit; James 5.17, 18. The disci- 
ples of our Lord united and prayed, 
for the gift of the Spirit, and for the 
conversion of sinners ; and at once, 
they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost. Great boldness was given 
unto them, great grace was upon 
them all; and multitudes were ad- 
ded unto the Lord; Acts 4. 23, to 
5. 16. 


Faith” is now equally efficacious, as 
in the primitive ages. Some instances 
were published in the Evangelical 
Recorder, Vol. Lf. p. 198. Others 
were published in the Religious In. 
telligencer, Vol. VI. p. 268. Others 
still are known which have not yet 
been declared to the public. We 
have known a number of sinners, 
who were brought from darkness to 
light in the very time of prayer, who 
had been selected, and were the 
specific objects of the petitions of 
fered up. And we have no doubt, 
but the time will soon come, when 
the Christian world, and the Infidel 
world too, will have more convin- 


cing and overwhelming evidence, | 


that there is such a thing as the 
« Prayer of Faith ;”’ and ‘that God 
actually does hear and answer such 

rayer. The fact that there has 
Lidkerto been so little of this faith in | 
the earth, is the probable reason why 
Zion has so often been cast out in the 
sight of the wicked, to the loathing 
of her person, and why so few sin- 
ners have been saved. The ques- 
tion, “how shall we get this faith >” 
ina Christian, seems tous of the 


Facts also, existing in our 
own day, prove that the “ Prayer of 


— ee ee 


sinner, “ how shall I repent?” As 
we would say to the latter, believe 


that you are asinner, and that the | 


Bible speaks to you; so we would | 


i to the former, believe that you 
ea Christian, and that God, in 
the promises, speaks to you. 


gust, when we think of attempting 
to draw this subject through the 
sieve of metaphysics. W hen it 
shall have passed the ordeal, we 
feel that it will have no more com- 
manding influence upon the life of 


any great degree of illustration ; 
pure and incorruptible lig 


blighted, nor the facts concerning it 
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Nor do we think, that any more 
difficulties can be raised against 
this, than against other Christian 
graces,were the speculative tenden- 
cies of the human mind to be indul- 
geo concerning their different caus- 

s, effects, relations and ends. We 
- indeed, 
from the most thorough investiga- 


| 


tion of this subject ; yet when all j is | 


We do feel a peculiar kind of dis. | 


ete 
se 


for, it will after all, stand in its own 7 


ght. The § 


i 


annihilated, by all the difficulties | 


which can be mustered against it.— § 


my 


apprehend no danger | 


done, we ought to return to plain | 
matters of fact—to the law and to | 


the testimony, and abide by the sim- 7 
ple rules of Christian philology.— — 
But at the same time we do feel | 
that if Christians, generally, would | 


throw away ninety-nine hundredths 
of their speculation on all such sub- 


jects, and rely with more entire con- | 


fidence on the simple word and tes- | 
timony of God, they would find less | 


i 


a Christian, than it has at this mo- ¥ 
ment; neither will it have received © 


promises whick inspire it will not be 7 


difficulty possess more light,strength 4 


and enjoyment, do more 200d to the 


church and the souls of men, and 


| bring a greater revenue of glory to | 


aS 
| God, their Savior. 


Were we, therefore, to advise 
Christians-on this subject, that ad- 
vice would be, believe without 


Seed 


same nature as the following in a || doubting what God has spoken and 
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A Difficulty—Report of the Synod of Albany. 


promised ; and obey without re- 
serve whatever he commands. And 
finally, believe in the “ Prayer. of 
Faith,” and labor and pray for its at- 
tainment ; and, with the most un- 
wavering confidence in the promis- 
es, resolv e individually, as did the 
prophet, to exhort your brethren to 
crv—“ For Zion’s ‘sake will { not 
hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s 

sake I will not rest, until the right- 
eousness thereof go forth as bright- 
ness, and the salvation thereof as a 
lamp that burneth. Ye that make 
mention of the Lord keep not si- 
lence, and give him no rest till he 
establish, and till he make Jerusa- 
lem a praise in the earth.” Isa. 62. 
i, 6,7. L. F. 

~ ——2@ + 
For the Christian Repository. 
A Difficulty. 

Messrs. Epvrrorns—I have been 
in the habit, lately, of hearing some 
of my Christian friends represent it 
as the duty of every good man to 
pray in faith four the conversion of 
all men; and urge to the perfor- 
mance of that duty; by the assurance 
that if it should be performed, the 
request would be granted, and all 
men would be converted. I havea 
difficulty to propose ; it is _ this -— 
Christ, in his human nature, was a 
perfect pattern forus. If it is our 
duty to pray in faith for the conver- 
sion of every individual, it was his 
duty. But he did all his duty ; and 
therefore prayed in faith bic the 
conversion of every individual. But 
the prayer of faith is alw ays granted, 
according to this new theor y ; there- 
fore, every individual since the time 
Christ came in the flesh, 
converted. But this conclusion is 
contrary to fact. Will not some of 
your correspondents who » adopt the 
new theory, be so kind as to help me 
ever this difficulty ? 


QUERIST. 
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SYNOD OF ALBANY. 
State of Religion, as reported Sept. 
1831. 

The Synod of Albany present to 
the Churches under their care, the 
following succinct account of the 
state of religion within their bounds ; 

The past year has not been. so 
remarkably distinguished as_ the 
year preceding, by the special out- 
pourings of the Divine Spirit upon 


| our chur thes and congregations ; 
|and yet in many of them there have 


been very consilerable revivals of 
religion. Others have been enga- 


| ped in gathering in the fruits "of 


en ee 


former revivals ; and in others there 
are very pleasant refreshings at this 
time, or very hopeful appearances. 
The Synod now consists of eight 
Presbyteries.* The number of mi- 
nisters reported from seven of them, 
is. 103. ‘The number of members 
reported as added to their churches 
within the last year, is 2167; and 
the total now in communion, 9321. 
From onePresbyterythere was nore- 
port ; & from several of the churches 
in the other seven, there was no re- 
turn of the number of members add- 
ed,or of the total now in communion. 
In the Presbytery of Albany, the 
churches are generally enjoying 
great harmony and peace, under the 
happy effects of the very great and 
general revival of religion with 
which they were favored.the prece- 
ding year. The subjects of that 
revival, with uncommonly few ex- 
ceptions, continue to walk worthy 
of their high and holy vocation.— 
Large additions have been made to 
the number of communicants, from 
the fruits of that revival ; and im the 
congregations in general, the atten- 
tion to the ordinar y means of grace 
continues to be very commendable. 
In one place in the vicinity of Sara- 
toga Springs, where there had been, 


*Now nine; the Presbytery of Ogdens- 
burgh having been constituted after this re~ 
port was made out. 








28 Report of the Synod of Albany. 
1; till lately, a great disregard of sa- {| ham, Canaan, and Chatham, have 7% » 
‘ cred things, there is now a pleasing | also enjoyed seasons of refreshing ; n 
| t and increasing attention to them ; “and considerable numbers have been 7) yy 
i and many are inquiring, with deep |, brought into the kingdom of Christ. 7 y. 
| solicitude, what they must do to be \The congregation of Chatham, in 7% p 
saved. particular, has, within a few years, 9 y 
| In the Presbytery of Troy, there || experienced a very great improve- c 
yo has been a good attention to the or- |] ment in its religious state. 7 Pp 
vg dinances of the gospel, and a gra- || The Presbytery of Oneida has been 7 o; 
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dual increase of the churches. In || favored with no general revivals | 


three last of which are in connexion 
with the Dutch Reformed Church. 
In Hudson, about 60 or 70 have 
been added to the church, at each 
of their two last communion seasons. 
In Catskill, about 60 have united 
with the church in our connexion, as 
the fruits of that revival ; and a 
considerable number afford good 
evidence of a saving change, “who 
have not yet made a profession of 
their faith. Other denominations 


also have participated in the good 
work, and considerable additions 
have been made to their churches. 
The congregations of Cairo, Dur- 
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ly Spirit, and large additions have | 
been made to those churches. Ina [| 
part of the congregation of Coopers- | 
town, there has been a pleasing re- 
vival, attended with some very in- | 
teresting circumstanees. 
other congregations within their 7 
bounds, though not in their connec- | 
tion, there are now very happy in- 
dications of the divine presence. 

The Presbytery of Champlain is | 
extended over a large tract of coun- | 
try, but thinly inhabited, and in 
most parts of it very destitute of the 
means of religious instruction. Se- | 
veral small churches, too weak te | 


congregations of Cherry- Valley and | 
i 
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Report of the Synod of Albany. 


supply themselves with the ordi- | 
nances of the gospel, and those | 
which have pastors, scarcely able to 
inake an affecting ap 
eal to our Christian commiser ation. 


couraging tokens for good. In 
Plattsburgh, after a great declension 
of religion, the Lord has been pleas 
ed to make hare his arm, and sub 
due sinners unto himself. Some of | 
the most influential characters : 


Yet this region is not without en | 


civil life have come outon the Lord’s 
side, and the religious aspect of the 
place is very much improved. A 
small church in the town of Consta- 
ble, has been much revived of late, 
and several instances have taken 
place of the hopeful conversion of 
persons who had been far from righ- | 
teousness. At Hopkinton and Ma- | 
— and in the churches in that | 

egion generally, professors of reli- 
vion have an increased spir it of 
prayer, and other encouraging cir- 
cumstances appear. 

In the Presbytery of St. Lawrence, 
the congregation of Watertown has 
enjoy ed. a season of refreshing, and 


vorable appearances. In this Pres- 
bytery, also, there are many small 
and feeble congregations, and an 
extensive region extremely destitute 
of religious instruction, and in great 
need both of the preached and the 
written word. The demand for bi- 
bles, however, and the wish to obtain 
religious instruction, is increasing ; s 
and. a very considerable improve- 
ment has taken place, both moral 
and religious, within a short period. 
Of the state of religion within the 


donderry, the Synod had no parti- 
cular account. 

In all the Presbyteries, and in 
nearly all the congr egations, atten. 
tion is paid to'the religious j improve- 
ment of children and youth, by 
means of Sabbath schools, bible 
classes, and catechetical instruction; 
and in many of them, these institu- 


in other congregations there are fa- 


bounds of the Presbytery of Lon. 
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tions have been productive of very 
happy effects. The monthly con- 
cert of prayer is generally observed, 
and in most of our congregations is 
accompanied by a collection for be- 
nevolent purposes. Associations of 
pious females, and other associations 
for the purpose of promoting the 
great Christian enterprises of the 
present day, are very numerous in 
our congregations, and are exerting 
themselves with a highly commend- 
able diligence, liberality and zeal ; 
and, in not a few instances, have 
found, by their own happy experi- 
ence, the truth of the divine deela- 
ration, that “ he that watereth, shall 
be watered also himself.’’ 

The Synod would state, with 
much satisfaction, that there are not 
less than 70 students in Union Col- 
lege, who are professors of religion ; 
as are also a majority of the students 
of Hamilton College. 

On the whole, while the Synod 
find so much cause for devout thank- 
fulness to Almighty God, for the 
rich and unmerited blessings he has 
been pleased to bestow, they also 
find much to deplore. 1n most of 
our churches, there is a great want 
of gratitude for the favors we have 
enjoyed, and great cause for humi- 
liation and mourning for those sins 
which have a tendency to grieve the 
Holy Spirit, and provoke him to 
withdraw his gracious influences. 
In some places, there is a great dis- 
regard of the Christian Sabbath, and 
an open profanation of it, by visits, 
and journeyings, and business, to 
the great annoyance of those who 
wish to remember the Sabbath day, 
to keep it holy. And what is still 
more to be deplored, is the great in- 
difference manifested by many pro- 
fessing Christians, as to any attempts 
to restrain the violations of that sa- 
cred day. In one place, however, 
the attempt has been successfully 
made to put a stop to the convey- 
ance of articles of merchandize on 
that day, and to induce those enga- 
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Foreign Missions.—Will of the Hon. E. Boudinot. 


ged in it to attend the worship of | tions, for the purpose of supplying 


God in his sanctuary. The Synod 
would earnestly call upon all the 
churches under their care, to be 
awake and active in promoting the 
cause of truth and righteousness, 
and to be persevering and fervent 
in their prayers for the out-pouring 
of the Holy Spirit upon all our con- 
gregations, and that the time may be 
hastened in which pure and unde- 
filed religion shall universally pre- 
vail, and the knowledge of God fill 
the earth. 


—_ 
Foreign Missions. 
Received of Wm. ‘Talcott, col- 
lected at the monthly concert in a 
neighborhood between Westmore- 
land and Rome, $4 37 
Received from young men in 
Whitesborough, the avails of a field 
of corn, cultivated by them, $40 00 
Amount of the collectien at the 
mouthly concert in Whitesborough 
the last year, S19 05 


S63 42 
JOHN FROST. 
natin 
From the Slissionary Herald. 
WILL OF THE HON, EL/‘AS BOUDINOT: LL. D 

1. The sum of $290, to be distri- 
buted by his daughter among ten 
poor widows. 

2. He gives his daughter 15 shares 
in the Aqueduct Company of Bur. 
lington,the yearly produce of which 
she is to distribute among “the 
Friendly Society of Females in 
Burlington.” 

5. He gives $200 to the New- 
Jersey Bible Society, to be laid out 
in spectacles for the use of indigent 
old persons, to enable them to read 
the scriptures. 

4. A devise of 4,000 acres of land, 
in the county of Warren, and state 
of Pennsylvania, to “the Society 
established in the state of New- 
York, for meliorating the condition 
of the Jews,”? under certain condi- 
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Jewish settlers with farms of fifty 


Within two years. 


the United Brethren of Moravians, 
at Bethlehem, to enable them to ci-: 
vilize and gospelize the Indians. 

6. To the Magdalen Societies of 
New- York and Philadelphia, and to 
“the institution at Cornwall, in 


then,” respectively the sum of $500. 


books for pastors of congregations ; 
the first year’s rent to be divided 
equally between the Presbyterian 
Church at Elizabeth Lown, and the 
Episcopal Church at Burlington. 

8. The Testator’s library is left, 


N. J. 

9, He devises 4,080 acres of land, 
in Luzerne county, Penn. to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, the proceeds of which 
to be appropriated to the education 


as are not able to support them- 
more than 200 dollars annually. 


land, in the same county, to the 
trustees of the college of New Jer- 


; - e ° e 
fellowships in said college, so that 


no incumbent, however, be allowed 
more than 250 dollars per annum. 
11. He 
land, in Lycoming county, Penn. to 
the American Board of Commis- 





7. To the Trustees of the Gene- | 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian 7 
Church, three houses in the city of § 
Philadelphia, the rents of which are | 
to be laid out in the purchase of | 


acres each, or at the option of the 7 
said society, the sum of $f,000 7 


5. The sum of $2,000 is given to 


a. 


Connecticut, for educating the Hea- § 


after his daughter’s decease, to the | 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, § 


of such students of divinity in the | 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, | 


selves ; each student not to receive | 

10. He devises 4,000 acres of ; 
sey, from the profits of which are to [ 
| be appropriated 1600 dollars in the | 
| first instance, for the improvement | 


| of the cabinet of natural history, and | 
the residue for the establishment of | 


devises 4542 acres of 7 


nee 
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Verses addressed to G. Benneit. 


- gioners for Foreign Missions, for the 


purpose of sent ling the Gospel to the 
Heathen, and particularly to the 
— of this continent. 

. He devises 3270 acres of 
la 2 in the county of Bradford, and 
e of w nnsylvani la, to the mana- 
gers of the hospital in Philadelphia 
jor the use of poor and destitute Sse 
reigners, and persons from other 
states than Pennsylvania, to enable 
them to gain admittance, when ne- 
cessary, into this institution. 

13. To Messrs. Matthew Clark- 
son, William W. Woolsey, Samuel 
Boyd, and John Pintard, of New- 
York, in trust for the American Bi- 
ble Society, 4589 acres of land, in 
the county of Northumberland, and 
state of Pennsylvania, the profite of 
which are to be applied to the gene- 

ral purposes of the instit ution, but 
especially to the sending the Gospel 
to the are 1en. 

14. To the mayor and corporation 
of Philadelphia, 13,000 acres of land 
in Centre county, Pennsylvania, for 
the purpose of forming a fund for 
supplying the poor of tl that city with 
Ww aad l'on the lowest terms ; ; from this 
fund a medal worth 10 dollars is to 
be given to any person who wi ill un- 
dertake the purchase and distribu- 
tion of the wood gratuitously. 

« The sum of 5000 dollars to 
the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, one ‘half of the in- 
terest of which sum is to be appro- 
priated to the support of a missiona- 
ry or catechist, who is to instruct 
the poor in the hospitals, prisons, 
&c. in Philadelphia, and the other 
half for a like purpose in the city of 
New- York. 

16. The residue of his estate, the 
Testator gives aud devises to his 
trustees ; ‘and among the trusts are 
the following of a public nature, to 
be carried into eff tect after his daugh- 
ter’s death. 

|. To the trustees of the College 
of New-Jersey, the sum of 10, 000 
dollars, half for the use of said col- 
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lege, and half for that of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, as directed in the 
devise of real estate above mention- 
ed. 

2. To the American Board of 
Commissioners for ForeignMissions, 
the sum of 5060 dollars, for like ob- 
jects as stated in the devise of real 
estate. 

Finally, after providing very li- 
berally for his nearest family friends 
a und connexions, by a codicil, he 
vives the residue of his estate, after 
the death of his daughter, and after 
satisfying his specific appropriations 
to the use of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, towards 

the su pport of such of the members 
as are oi the Synod of New Jersey, 
and whose salaries are insufficient 
to their support. Or this fund may, 
at the discretion of the General As- 
sembly, be applied in whole or part 
to missionary purposes, or to the use 
of the two Education Societies un- 
der the superiatendence of the said 
General Assembly. 

The Trustees and Executors are, 

Mrs. Susan Bradford, of Burling- 
ton, his daughter. 

Richard Stockton, Esq. Counsel- 
lor at Law; and Samuel Bayard, 
Esq. of Princeton. 

Lucius H. Stockton, Counsellor 
at Law, Trenton. 

Klias E. Boudinot, Esq. Newark, 
N. J. 
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From the Christian Spectator. 


Verses, by M. Montgomery, addr essed to &. 
Benneit, on his visit to the South Seas. 


Go take the wings of morn, 
And fly bevond the utmost sea ; 
Thou shait not feel thyself forlorn, 
Thy God is still with thee ; 
And where his Spirit bids thee dwell, 
There, and there only, thou art well. 


Forsake thy father-land, 
Kindred. and friends. and pleasant home, 
O’er many a rude. barbarian strand, 
In exile though thou roam 
Walk there with God, and thou shalt fad 
Double for all thy faith resigned, 
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Launch boldly on the surge ; 
And, in a light and fragile bark, 
Thy path through flood and tempest urge 
Like Noah in the Ark; 
Then tread, like him, a new world’s shore» 
Thine altar build, and God adore. 


Leave our Jerusalem, 
Jehovah's temple and His rest ; 
Go, where no Sabbath breke on them 
Whom Pagan gloom oppressed ; 
Till bright, though late, around their Isles, 
‘Lhe Gospel-dawn awoke in smiles. 


Amidst that dawn. from far, 
Be thine exp: cted presence shown, 
Rise on them like the morning-star, 
In glory—not thine own ; 
And tell them, while they hail the sight, 
Who turned thy darkness into light, 


Tell them, His hovering rays 
Already gild their ocean s brim, 
Ere long o‘er heaven and earth to blaze ; 
Direct all eyes to Him, 
The Sun of Righteousness who brings 
Mercy anu healing on His wings. 


Nor thou disdain to teach, 
To savage hordes, celestial truth ; 
To infaut tongues thy mother's speech ; 
En:.obling arts to youth ; 
Till warriors fling their arms aside, 
O'er bloodless fields the plough to guide. 


Train them, by patient toil, 
To rule the waves, subdue the ground, 
Enrich themselves with nature's spoil, 
With harvest trophies crowned ; 
Till coral reels, ‘midst desert seas, 
Become the true Hesperides. 


‘I hus, then, in peace depart ; 
And angels guide thy footsteps !—No ! 
There is a feeling in the heart 
That will not let thee go ; 
Yet, go-- thy spirit stays with me ; 
Yet, go---my spirit goes with thee ! 


‘Though the wide world between 
Our feet. conglobe its solid mass ; 
Though lands and waters intervene, 
Which I must never pass ; 
Though day and night. with thee, be changed, 
Seasons reversed and clime estranged ; 


Yet. one in soul; and one 
In faith, and hope, and purpose yet ; 
God‘s witness in the heavens, yon sun, 
Forbid thee to forget 
Those from whose ey. © his orb retires, 
When thine his morniug beauty fires ! 


When tropic gloom returns, 
Mark what new stars their vigils keep ; 
How glares the Wolf. the Phenix burns; 
And, on a stormless deep, 
The Ship of heaven, the patriareh‘s Dove ; 
The emblem of redeeming love :* 


Mr. Smith’s Mission.—NVotice to Correspondents. 


‘While these enchant thine eye, 

Oh think how often we have walked, 
Gazed on the glories of our sky» 

Of higher glories talked ; 
Till our hearts caught a kindling ray, 
And burned within us by the way. 


Those hours, tnose walks are past ! 
We part---and ne’er again may meet ; 
Why are the jeys that will not last, 
So perishingly sweet ? 

Farewell ! we surely meet again, 

In life or death: farewell till then ! 


Sheffield, March 13, 1821. J.M. 
* The Constellation called Crux, or the 
Crosiers. 
—— + 
Extract from the Fifth Report of the New- 
York Evangelical Missionary Society. 
Rev. Henry Smith, of Camden, has per- 
formed a mission of three months among the 
destitute churches in the counties of Oneida 
and Oswego. His reception, wherever he 
went, was such as must ever gladden the 
heagt of the pious missionary. At Lee, he 
visited nearly every member of the chureh, 
(70 persons, ) and afterwards administered to 
them the sacrament of the supper. In con. 
sequence of his exertions, the congregation 
have resolved to obtain preaching fur them. 
selves. At Vienna, similar success followed 
his labors ; professing Christians were anima- 
ted; some were added to their number, and 
measures were immediately taken for the 
support of Christian ordinances, [n Williams- 
ton, there has been a revival of religion, pro- 
moted by the labors of Mr S.—hopeful con- 
verts about 20, remarkably well grounded in 
the essential doctrines of the gospel. In other 
places the dispensation of the word was mas 
nifestly owned of God, and proved effectual 
to the conversion of souls. The county of 
Mneida alone, though it contains a large nuni- 
ber of ministers, has 17 destitute churches. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editors of this work cannot 
pledge themselves to insert pieces 


sent for publication, without any | 


alteration. The alterations, how- 
ever, shall be as few as possible, and 
those only which are important. 

aca” We particularly request all 
our correspondents to adopt signa- 
tures, and to retain them. 


ltis hoped that communications | 


will be forwarded without delay to 


the publishers, (if possible free of @ 


expense,) as the pledge which has 
been given to the public must be re- 
deemed. 





